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The first reason is that in war-time the demand for “6 The G 
to month, and the printing number is difficult to estimate. 

The second reason is that, owing to war restrictions, the J 
that all issues of periodicals will be sold to the Newsagents 

The effect of this decision must be that Newsagents will be ¢ 
and in some cases, owing to miscalculation, their supplies will 

To make certain, therefore, that ‘* The Gramophone *? is d 
order with the local Newsagent. A postal subscription—thri 
does just as well. 


For subscribers desirous of having ‘‘ The Gramophone ”” sent 
special terms have been arranged, and enquiries are now 
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Readers not already subscribing are advised, in their own 
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EDITORIAL 


N spite of the war the gramophone has been given 

within the last few months two of the finest operatic 

productions available on records. One was the 
Parlophone album of Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor 
from Turin and the other is the H.M.V. album of 
Puccini’s Madama Butterfly from Rome. ‘The two works 
represent the two extremes of Italian opera and 
provide not merely an instructive lesson in the develop- 
ment of operatic taste but also of our whole attitude 
toward the novel and the play. 

Before we criticize Lucia di Lammermoor for what 
will seem to a modern audience its manifold absurdities 
let us be honest with ourselves and ask whether we do 
not nowadays find the novels of Scott equally absurd. 


Just before I started to write this editorial I was 


listening for five minutes to a serial play in the children’s 
hour based on Redgaunilet, and thinking to myself 
how preposterously remote the action and the dialogue 
were from any sense of reality. Yet among contem- 
porary devotees of Scott Redgauntlet counts as one of 
the best of his romances. I never read it when I was 
young, and therefore to-day I find it unreadable. On 
the other hand I did read The Bride of Lammermoor, 
and by an effort I can recapture when re-reading it a 
faint, a very faint shadow of the tragic terror with 
which it could enchant my eight-year-old mind. Were 
I to attempt to read The Bride of Lammermoor to-day 
for the first time I doubt if I could wade through half 
a dozen pages. I suppose the late Lord Tweedsmuir 
was the last doughty champion of Scott left, and I 
always presumed that T'weedsmuir clung to Scott 
because it helped him to preserve the illusion of youth. 
Scotsmen who win material success in this world are 
apt to sentimentalise their earlier selves. J. M. Barrie 
was a conspicuous example of this. From him it 
produced Peter Pan and that Rectorial Address at 
St. Andrew’s University, which I shall draw down 
fury on myself by calling the worst piece of mounte- 
bank sentimentality that this century has produced; 
yet the older generation in this country is so remote 
from any capacity to understand the youth of to-day 
that recently it has been proposed to reprint Barrie’s 
maunderings at St. Andrew’s as a pamphlet to hearten 
the young men on active service to-day. 

So when I lean back to listen in a rapture to the 


exquisite accomplishment of Donizetti’s Lucia I am 
not hampered by any consideration of absurdity, for 
I recognise that it is neither more nor less absurd than 
the novel on which it was founded, and consider I 
have as much right to subordinate my intelligence 
to the sensuous enjoyment of melodic ease as the man 
who can subordinate his intelligence to the enjoyment 
of Walter Scott’s world of make-believe. Except in 
special surroundings like La Scala in Milan or the 
San Carlo Opera House in Naples I prefer not to see 
Lucia any longer, and I find it difficult to believe that 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, thirty 
years ago I should have been so carried away by ~- 
Caruso’s performance of the Sextet as to join in that 
vociferous encore which fetched in the New York 
police to quell what they supposed was a riot in the 
theatre. And yet I don’t know. Thirty years ago when 
listening to the record of that Sextet on a period piece 
gramophone—a white label disc costing a guinea— 
what an enchanted future for recorded music Caruso’s 
mighty voice revealed! Yes, the tuneful choruses of 
Lucia lose some of their charm when sung by a chorus 
of Highlanders with extremely abbreviated kilts. It is 
true that most of Sir Walter Scott’s own Highlanders 
were hardly more like the real thing, but that is by 
the way. Finally, there is always the problem of the 
outward appearance of Lucy herself. Virgil’s ghost 
was a vox et praeterea nihil—a voice and nothing more. 
An operatic heroine is apt to be a vox et praeterea mons. 
It was that mountainous exterior of the soprano which 
wrecked the first night of Traviata, for though it be 
romantic to die of a consumption it is not at all 
romantic to die of a dropsy. Mad scenes by heroines 
were considered dangerous experiments for the sub- 
lime as long ago as Sheridan’s time. One recalls in 
The Critic: ‘* Enter Tilburina stark mad in white satin 
and her confidante stark mad in white linen.” 

So I think we can all enjoy Spargi d’amaro pianto 
and Ardon gli incensi with the picture of Lucy in the 
mind’s eye, and when the voice is as lovely as that of 
Lina Pagliughi we want nothing more. Equally good 
in this production is the Edgar of Giovanni Malipiero. 
The part of Edgar does not require the strength of a 
Caruso or the excessive emotional tricks of a Gigli. 
This was music written for bel canto in the days when 
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the music of an opera was an accessory to the singing 
and when a tenor did not have tofight with the orchestra. 
In this Turin production every part is played with the 
accomplishment that a tradition of over a century 
demands. I do not suppose that a single year has 
passed since that Autumn in 1835 when Lucia d 
Lammermoor was first played at the San Carlo Theatre 
at Naples in which the opera has not been played at 
that same theatre. To a Neapolitan audience and 
indeed to an audience anywhere in Italy Lucia di 
Lammermoor is as familiar as a nursery rhyme. It has 
never been allowed to become old-fashioned. I do not 
know when it was last played in London, but obviously 
if it were put into the repertory at Covent Garden 
nowadays the younger generation in this country 
would wonder how it has lasted so long, so much 
would it be seeming like a frail faded frock brought 
out into the daylight from the bottom of an old trunk. 
Nevertheless the dusty pinchbeck it might appear at a 
Covent Garden revival does not appear in this gramo- 
phone production. The listener will know vaguely 
what is happening, and he will supply in his own 
fancy a suitable setting and appropriate costume. 
Presently he will forget all about the story in the sheer 
delight of listening to music which makes not the 
slightest strain upon his mind, but allows him to sit 
back and indulge in the tranquillising effect of a series 
of beautiful arias all perfectly distinct one from another 
and yet in their sum achieving the effect of a chaplet 
of pearls, the perfection of which depends on the 
skilful matching of the individual gems. And as I 
re-read that sentence I realise how appropriate that 
spontaneous simile was. That pearliness is the quality 
we prize above all else in the operas of Bellini and 
Donizetti. I know there are at least a few readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE whose pleasure it is to dream in 
times like these of lost tranquillity, and I can think of 
no surer way of getting out of the present and into the 
past than by spending a couple of hours playing over 
the thirteen discs which make up this album. Listening 
to them, I could fancy I could smell once again that 
old theatre smell of long ago and from the corner of 
some dark dusty old stage-box watch the scene in that 
magical gaslight reinforced by the amber limes which 
the whole resources of modern electricity have failed 
to improve as a medium for the illusion of an hour of 
artificial sorrows and joys. 

With Madama Butterfly we are far indeed from Lucia 
di Lammermoor, though no doubt a century hence both 
will be considered equally old-fashioned, if a century 
hence opera is still being played. I suppose that Carmen, 
first produced in 1875, was the opera which taught 
composers that contemporary life realistically treated 
was artistically feasible. It was such a shock to conven- 
tion that the first night was a ghastly failure and the 
unhappy Bizet died three months afterwards before 
what, take it all in all, deserves the title of the best 
opera ever written. The Parisians for some reason 
found Carmen too Wagnerian, and the only explanation 
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for this is that they were suffering from what nowadays 
we should call a post-war neurosis, for in 1875 memories 
of the Franco-Prussian War were still painfully fresh. 
Four months after Bizet died Carmen triumphed in 
Vienna. Vienna was followed by Brussels, London 
and New York, but it was not until 1883 that it 
received in Paris what Pierre Berton called “the 
brilliant reparation.” 

Puccini was a long time before he chose a theme 
from contemporary life for one of his operas, and 
Cavalleria Rusticana produced in Rome in 1890 and 
Pagliacct produced at Milan in 1892, both by younger 
composers, preceded Puccini’s Manon Lescaut produced 
at Turin in 1893. Manon Lescaut was followed by 
Bohéme in 1896, and Tosca in 1900, and it was not until 
Madama Butterfly produced at La Scala in February, 
1904 that Puccini tackled contemporary life. I well 
remember my mother’s giving me the tale of John 
Luther Long in some magazine and recommending 
it to my perusal as one of the most moving stories she 
had read for some years. The story was dramatised 
by David Belasco and had a successful run as a play 
both in America and England. Its first performance 
as an opera was a failure, but not such a terrific 
failure as Carmen. It was slightly revised, and the 
second act was divided into two distinct parts by the 
intermezzo. ‘The opera was then revived at Brescia in 
May of the same year when it was sufficiently successful 
to be produced at Covent Garden in 1905 with Destinn, 
Caruso and Scotti. I was lucky enough to hear this 
incomparable trio at Covent Garden in 1908 or 1909. 
As A.R. said in his review last month, it is extremely 
difficult for anybody who has heard Destinn play 
Madam Butterfly not to be prejudiced against any 
other Madam Butterfly, and the triumph that Toti dal 
Monte scores in this latest H.M.V. album is to my 
mind the most remarkable achievement any soprano 
has accomplished for the gramophone during the last 
ten years. I should have expected Toti dal Monte to 
give us a perfect Lucia, but I never expected this 
exquisite coloratura singer to transform herself, so far as 
I knew her work, at one bound into a dramatic soprano 
of the front rank. I shall not be happy now until I 
hear her in Traviata, not to mention as Mimi and 
Tosca. I am not going to pretend that she has displaced 
Destinn, but she has added a Madam Butterfly utterly 
different and worthy to be placed alongside Destinn’s 
conception. No other Butterfly I have heard either in 
the flesh or on the wax has been able to come near doing 
that. In one respect from the point of view of pure 
naturalism she is better than Destinn because she is 
credible as the girl of fifteen Butterfly was, and Destinn 
was always a woman with as much temperament as 
the actresses who have played the great female parts 
in drama. Gigli is extremely good as Pinkerton, 
because he is what Pinkerton should be, a colourless, 
unimaginative fellow with the good voice that in 
opera is the equivalent of good looks. Mario Basiola 
is less successful with Sharpless than he ought to be 
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with such a Butterfly. I sighed for Scotti whose voice 
was no better than Basiola’s, but whose acting was in 
another world. ‘These sixteen discs make a heavy 
demand on the pocket nowadays, but the whole 
production is to my mind such an advance on anything 
we have had yet in the way of operatic recording that 
I have less hesitation than I have ever had in advising 
readers if they possibly can to spend the money. 
Gramophone Societies should not hesitate to send a 
whip round for subscriptions even if they already 
possess the previous H.M.V. Madama Butterfly with 
Margaret Sheridan and Lionello Cecil. Everything has 
gone right for this album, which suggests far more 
successfully than the recently issued Bohéme and Tosca 
the tension of an actual performance. 

Here are some words by Gustav Kobbé taken from 


The Complete Opera Book : 


“From examples that already have been given of 
modern Italian opera, it is clear that atmosphere, 
local colour, and character delineation are typical 
features of the art of Italy’s lyric stage as it flourishes 
to-day. In Madama Butterfly we have exotic tone 
colour to a degree that has been approached, but not 
equalled, by Verdi in Aida. . . . Japanese themes are 
used in extenso, and although the thrilling climaxes 
in the work are distinctively Italian, the Japanese 
undercurrent, dramatic and the musical, always is 
felt. In that respect compare Madama Butterfly with 
the typical old Italian opera like Lucia Di Lammermoor 
the scene of which is laid in Scotland, but in which 
there is nothing Scotch save the costumes—no atmos- 
phere, no local colour. These things are taken seriously 
by modern Italian composers, who do not ignore 
melody, yet also appreciate the value of an eloquent 
instrumental support to the voice score ; whereas the 
older Italian opera composers were content to distribute 
melody with a lavish hand and took little else into 
account.” 


This is amusingly facile criticism. I wonder how 
much local colour and atmosphere in Madama Butterfly 
will sound authentic a century hence. I wager that 
Puccini’s Japanese will seem just as unreal as Donizetti’s 
Highlanders. Incidentally Kobbé deplores the use of 
the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ motif as a_ personal 
theme for Pinkerton, considers that Americans should 
protest, and invites Puccini to substitute another motif. 
I am afraid it’s too late now, and I never heard any 
Americans object to what after all was an American 
naval officer drawn by an American writer. 


Arnold Dolmetsch 


In an Oxford periodical of 1904 there appeared above 
the initials C.R.S. a statement that I confessed to an 
indifference to music, except to the music played on 
old instruments by the Dolmetsch family. C.R.S., of 
course, was the London Editor. 


I am glad now that my musical education did begin 
with such music, for it meant that I took no short 
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cuts, and nowadays too many people take short cuts 
in the cultivation of their taste in music or poetry or 
any other of the arts. 


It may be true that ears, habituated to the tremen- 
dousness of modern orchestral effects are liable to 
despise work done by men like Dolmetsch to restore 
due order to music’s procession, but I feel much more 
secure in enjoying Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique because 
once upon a time [| should have greatly preferred 
listening to a chest of viols. In my youth we did not 
have the opportunity of cultivating our musical taste 
like the youth of to-day and I daresay had the modern 
wealth of the gramophone been at my disposal I 
should have rushed ahead and found no time to 
appreciate the work of Dolmetsch. I commend 
Mr. Youens’ article on another page and endorse his 
choice of Dolmetsch records. 


Chamber Music 


I have had several interesting letters about the topic 
I raised last month, but two specially interested me 
and here they are: 


Surely some of the blame due to the neglect of 
Chamber Music must be due to the musicians 
themselves. They have surrounded their art with a 
language that is foreign, a notation that is difficult 
and the suggestion that only long practised and 
highly trained musicians can really understand it. 
It seems to me that music was made to be listened 
to and enjoyed and that probably it was long before 
the analysis and theory connected with it sprang up. 
The uninitiated are asked to listen to detail that is 
not expected of those who appreciate other arts. 
Many persons enjoy regarding architecture, furni- 
ture, china and other art forms who have very 
small knowledge of its composition or construction 
and they have a right to their enjoyment. Similarly 
it seems to me that persons have the right to enjoy 
performed music without a wide knowledge of its 
detail and make-up. 


I started from scratch as far as music is concerned, 
my early days having been fully occupied in studying 
and earning my livelihood, but I have come 
to enjoy and appreciate Chamber Music. To me 
THE GRAMOPHONE has been invaluable as I have 
learned to depend upon its critics and how to estimate 
their several judgments, and have built up a collec- 
tion of gramophone records that give me great joy 
and include a good proportion of Chamber Music. 
I am afraid that I shall never possess a musician’s 
equipment of technical knowledge but I most 
certainly enjoy listening to the music of trios, 
quartets, quintets and:so on. Also I now take the 
opportunities of hearing notable groups of artists 
when they come my way. At times the detailed 
criticism of your staff is rather forbidding as naturally 
items of adverse criticism appear to loom large at 
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times ; however by thinking carefully about them 
it is possible to get them in true perspective as they 
do not prevent the buying of worthy records. 


May I suggest that beginners should buy any 
Chamber Music which they enjoy on hearing it 
played and for a while let their own tastes guide 
them. By reading about the music they may be 
able to go further and after a time venture by buying 
music which seems strange to them but which is 
estimated highly and may sound better when it 
has been played several times. Modern music, as a 
rule, is now avoided by me as it so seldom has the 
charm, grace and dignity of the old. It sounds too 
often as if it is trying to be clever or great, or unlike 
anything that has gone before. My outlay on modern 
music has been less profitable than that on the older 
examples. No one ought to mind if even he does 
not “‘ understand ” the music if he enjoys it. For 
even critics differ very widely in their estimation of 
the same piece. 


May I in conclusion thank you and your staff of 
contributors for the help you have given me in 
trying to make up for what was a lack in my educa- 
tion. May you be of similar help to many more 
readers in the future. 


Dear Mr. Compton Mackenzie, 


Your leading articles in THE GRAMOPHONE give 
me great pleasure but nothing in them has ever 
given me so much pleasure as your remarks on 
Gabriel Fauré in the March number. You see I am 
a Fauré addict, and as he seems to have no reputa- 
tion to speak of in this country I have been almost 
ashamed of my enthusiasm for his music and have 
been reduced to playing it to myself on my gramo- 
phone, just as a secret drinker might tipple in 
solitude. And now to find that so good a judge as 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie also enjoys Fauré is 
enormously heartening. 


What I feel about Fauré is that his music expresses 
my feelings. I know, so to speak, what he is talking 
about, as alas I do not know in the case—say of 
Beethoven’s Op. 131 or Op. 132. He writes the 
kind of music that I (were I a musician) would like 
to write. He speaks to me in a language I can 
understand. His C Minor Quartet, in particular, 
I have played so often that it has become almost a 
part of me. 


I suppose you know his Requiem. It is in my 
opinion more like what a Requiem ought to be 
than any other. Nostanding up before Almighty God 
and saying “See what a clever contrapuntalist I 
am,” but the sincere feelings of a group of friends 
praying, not in confident certainty, but in hope and 
faith, for the soul of a departed one. Do you know 
any Sanctus that gives the feeling of awe and adora- 
tion as Fauré’s does ? Or a Kyrie more like a cry 
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from the heart ? Or an “In Paradisum” which 
makes you realise, as in a picture, the group of 
mourners gazing up into the skies as a cloud receives 
their dead one from their sight and singing those 
long drawn out phrases that seem like the streamers 
that attach an ocean liner to the shore as it sets out 
on its voyage into the unknown. 


Unfortunately your readers will not be able to 
get many Fauré records and certainly no Chamber 
Music ones. The two piano quartets are published 
in France and cannot be got during war-time... . 


The Requiem is available and a few songs and an 
oboe solo and a nocturne for orchestra, but that, I 
believe, is all. 


I feel sure that one day there will be a rage for 
Fauré but I fear I shall not live to see it. 


I am entirely in agreement with what my first 
correspondent says about the esoteric atmosphere of 
Chamber Music and I realise that the greater part of 
real lovers of Chamber Music are disinclined to admit 
neophytes too easily. On various occasions in the past 
fifteen years I have advocated names for works of 
Chamber Music in order to encourage the public 
that is discouraged by opus numbers and keys. When- 
ever I have done so I have been accused of trying to 
vulgarise that branch of music which so far has 
escaped vulgarisation. I see the point of view of my 
critics but I still think that not much harm is done to 
a work of chamber music given an inappropriate, even 
a misleading name. ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata” Beethoven’s 
classic is an instance. Someone once said it reminded 
him of the moonlight on Lake Lucerne and since that 
time the name has stuck. Beethoven himself may have 
had no thought of moonlight in his mind when he 
composed the Sonata, but surely it does not matter 
what people hearing the “ Moonlight Sonata” for 
the first time think about its meaning. If their musical 
development is never to extend beyond such pictorial 
fancies they are not worth bothering about, and if 
they are really musicians they will cease to bother 
about the pictorial side. During this winter I have 
been trying to find good names for all Beethoven 
Piano Sonatas and I shall return to this discussion 
when we discuss those names. Meanwhile, that letter 
expresses perfectly the attitude of many people toward 
chamber music, an attitude for which they are not to 
blame, and which I want to vanish. 


I printed the letter about Gabriel Fauré because it 
says exactly what I myself feel about Fauré’s music, 
and [I still think that hundreds, indeed thousands, of 
people in this country would enjoy it if they gave 
themselves the opportunity and necessary time. Once 
again, as I have preached so often, repetition is the 
road to appreciation. 


ComMPTON MACKENZIE. 
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“Beethoven can’t be dead? 


A little girl we know, only five years old, 
said suddenly, ‘“‘ Beethoven can’t be dead. 
He mustn’t be dead.”” We agreed, for he 
1s not and musin’t be dead. The world 
has need of him, and of the whole 
glorious company of the immortals whose 
music remains for ever to lift up our 
hearts. 


It is our great pleasure to have a daily 
round which is solely to serve those who 
find in recorded music “the greatest 
good that mortals know.”’ 


It is our delight to listen with them—to 
exchange quick glances of joy at a rich 
surge of the strings, a vivid flash of brass, 
a gambol of bassoons. Or, for those who 
live far afield, to have a happy corres- 
pondence regarding the records we are 
always ready to send them. 


Recently we have had additional pleasure 
in introducing a new electrical reproducer. 
It is an instrument for those who are not 
content to hear only part of the music 
on their records. It was designed to seek 
out and give forth the whole of the music 
—its tenderness, its glory, its passion. 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK 


42-43 CRANBOURN = LONDON, W.C.2. Gerrard 1171 LTD 





May we send you particulars of the reproducer (tt costs 
24 gns.—automatic change {7 17 6 extra) and also 
post you the “ Rimington Review’’ every month ? 
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- | New Records 


AMBROSE and His Orchestra 
(At the May Fair, London) 


Chatterbox : The Lady on the Cameo - F 7399 
Tristesse (So deep is the Night) : I’m in love for the 

last time F 7400 
The Gaucho Serenade : Rosita (Her name was 

** Rosita ’’) - F 740) 
Seventeen Candles : Careless - - - - F 7402 
Scatter-brain : Over the Rainbow - - - - F 7348 

VERA LYNN 
‘(With ARTHUR YOUNG at the Novachord) 

It’s a lovely"day to-morrow : Safe in my pane - F 74il 
Faithful for ever: | hearadream - - - F 7383 
I shall be waiting: I'll pray for you - -— - - F 7330 
Good-night Children : Over the Rainbow - - F 7339 
I'll Remember : Lonely Sweetheart - - - =- F 7299 
A letter to Santa Claus: Lights of London - - F 7324 
Wish me luck: A Mother’s Prayer - - - - F 7300 








LIST of DECCA ALBUMS 


No. I* - - Johann Strauss Waltzes No. l0t Reminioting with Ambrose 
No. 2* - Stephen Foster’s Melodies No. I1I* - Viennese Waltzes 
No. 3* - - Salon Music No. 1I2t¢ Bob Crosby **Showcase’” No. 2 
No. 4* - - Tango Album No. 13* - Famous Rumbas 
No. 5t Bo b Crosby * ‘Showcase’’No.! No. 14* - -  - The Cloister Bells 
No. 6* - - - Waldteufel Waltzes No. I5¢ - - - Hoagy Carmichael 
No. 7* - - - + Sousa Marches No. 16* - - ~- Salon Music No. 2 
No. 8* - Favourite Vienna Waltzes No. J7t - - - Nutcracker Suite 
No. 9* - The Street Singer’s Album No. 26**- - - Gulliver’s Travels 





Each set complete in fine art album with leaflet. 


+6 records 14/6. *5 records 12/6. **4 records 10/6 t3 records 8/6. 
Single 10-inch records 2/-. 
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CHARLIE KUNZ 


(Piano Solo, with Rhythm Accomp.) 


Charlie Kunz Piano Medley, No. D34 Intro; 
‘**In an 18th century Drawing Room,”’ “* Faithful 


of volume suited to the comparatively small forever,” ‘It’s a hap-hap-happy day.’’ ‘ Scatter- | F 7408 
rooms that are to be found in most modern build- —K— . 





ings. In common with our radio-gramophones, 
the D.R.7 is supplied with a loudspeaker on 
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achieving the unrivalled quality of reproduction 


FLANAGAN and ALLEN 


(With Orchestral Accomp.) 


given by our instruments——but the baffle has been On the outside looking in: Having any fun ?- - F 7343 
. F.D.R. Jones: Ifa Grey-haired Lady - - = F 7297 
so made that it can stand on the back of the Run, Rabbit, Run: The Siegfried Line - - ~- F 7265 





amplifier cabinet, as is illustrated above. The 
D.R.7 includes one of our D.P.2 pick-ups, a 
4-watt amplifier and a loudspeaker capable of 
producing a high order of realism. The D.R.7 
costs £25; table (as illustrated) 45s. Other 
models in the range of Davey electrical repro- 
ducers are the D.R.8 (£17 10s. od.) and the 
D.R.4 (£39 10s. od.). They are on demonstra- 
tion each day in our showrooms and an illustrated THESE ARE JUST A SELECTION OF DECCA 


catalogue is available on request. RECORDINGS. .ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
COMPLETE LIST. “F*? Series 10-inch 2/- 


BERYL DAVIS (Vocal) 


You’ve done something to my heart : Good-morning F 7412 
Good-night, my beautiful : When you come to the * 
end of a journey - 2© © 2 © © «© F 7333 
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“FARRAR FARA” 


THE ROMANCE OF A GREAT SINGER 














Geraldine Farrar as Butterfly. 


T= story of Geraldine Farrar, unquestionably the greatest 
American soprano of our time, starts in the little New England 
town of Melrose, Massachusetts, in 1882, the year of her birth. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Farrar, her parents, were both gifted with 
fine voices (they were highly esteemed members of their local 
church choir), whilst Mr. Farrar was also a member of the 
Amphion Club, an organisation of male singers and excellent 
amateur musicians, at whose concerts he was frequently soloist. 
On these occasions “‘ the baby ’’ was always present, to her delight, 
and thus germinated Geraldine’s love of song that was to stand 
her in such good stead in after years, and which eventually led 
her to adopt a singing career which was to astonish two continents. 

Miss Farrar has never failed to stress how exceptionally for- 
tunate she was in her parents, for, right from her early adolescence, 
they both decided upon her devoting herself to musical concentra- 
tion, to the exclusion of everything else—apart, of course, from 
the usual school routine. Money, however, was not too plentiful 
in the Farrar household, and this decision of the parents was one 
that meant a considerable investigation into ways and means 
before commitments as to Geraldine’s training could be entered 
into. Even so, any idea of a career for their daughter other than 
singing never entered their heads, and so behold her at 15 years 
of age setting forth on the first steps of her training. 

Her first teacher was Mrs. J. H. Long, of Boston, whose ideal 
was the Italian bel canto, and to her Miss Farrar says she owes 
the constant routine of schooling that kept the voice sweet and 
flexible in those first years of study. 

A winter in New York, where she studied with Miss Emma 
Thursby, brought the young student her first experience of 
hearing opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, performances 
viewed from the upper reaches, certainly, but lessons of the utmost 
value, seeing that those were the great days of Melba, Nordica, 
the de Reszkes and Pol Plancon. 

To her pupil's great delight Miss Thursby arranged for her 
to sing to both Melba and Nordica. Those two great artists were 
very kind, and their good offices in introducing Miss Farrar to 
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many people who could be of help to her 
in her early days were always highly 
appreciated. 

Afterwards a certain amount of time 
was spent in Washington, where she con- 
tinued singing and piano lessons in the 
company of girls of her own age. 

This period over, Miss Farrar returned 
home and had the good fortune to sing to 
Mrs. Annie Webb, of Boston. This lady 
interested herself in the young aspirant 
sufficiently to suggest that she should study 
abroad, and, although it is true that Melba 
was partly responsible for the eventual 
decision to go to Paris, there immediately 
arose an urgent need for some sort of per- 
manent guarantee to sustain this expensive 
move to Europe. In this need Mrs. Webb 
came to the rescue in a most gratifying 
manner by arranging a loan (repayable out 
of the pupil’s first earnings) to cover two 
years’ expenses abroad for Geraldine and 
both her parents. This arrangement com- 
pleted, behold “our heroine,” at just 
seventeen years of age, setting sail from 
Boston harbour for France and fame—on so 
humble a conveyance as a cattle boat ! 

Referring to this period Miss Farrar says 
that Paris in the grey, wet days of winter 
did not turn cut to be a very exhilarating place, for everything 
was new and strange, but ambitious youth took only scant 
notice of the inconveniences of a foreign mode of life. With 
the various letters of introduction which she had gathered 
together Miss Farrar commenced an amusing round of auditions ; 
first to “‘a dear old Italian of eighty” (“‘too deaf to give 
an opinion ”’ she says) ; next to “‘ a charlatan of easy address ” 
who was alleged to be a favourite maestro of severa] stars but 
who turned out to be of no use whatever to her; to a third, a 
coach at the Paris Opera, but with, apparently, only the vaguest 
ideas of the rudimentary requirements of vocal perfection. Finally 
a Spaniard by the name of Trabadello was chosen, but, whilst the 
pupil got along pleasantly enough under his guidance, there was 
not much evidence of any real progress being made, so other 
plans had to be considered. 

Germany was calling, with the idea of studying under the great 
Lilli Lehmann (if she would accept her) and, as Madame Nordica 
had given Miss Farrar a letter of introduction to some friends in 
Rerlin, it was decided to give up the Paris domicile and proceed 
to the German capital, a move which was to prove of great 
consequence in the young singer’s early career. 

Arrived in Berlin (Lilli Lehmann being at that time on tour) 
Miss Farrar settled down to study with a Russian-Italian maestro, 
one Graziani, whose reputation had been endorsed by Madame 
Nordica herself, and his teaching proved of much help to the 
young student. Such progress was made, indeed, that she began 
to think seriously of rédles and a début in Italy (since her training 
was in bel canto and she was anxious to sing only the melodious 
Italian repertoire), but fate was planning otherwise, for her 
operatic début was actually to be made in Berlin itself, and at 
the Royal Opera, .an eventuality which, at this time, never 
dawned upon the young artist. She was ready to sing Marguerite, 
Juliette and Violetta, but her mother was not at all anxious 
for her to undertake the journey to Italy not to make her début 
in that country, since it was always at the back of her mind that 
Geraldine should go to Lilli Lehmann and be “ disciplined ” 
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by her in the “ grand ” manner of which that great artist was so 
magnificent an exponent. 

The friends to whom Madame Nordica had introduced the 
Farrars—Herr and Frau vom Rath—were very anxious to 
arrange an audition at their house with Graf von Hochberg, the 
Intendant of the Ber'in Royal Opera, with the idea of a possible 
début there. It was feared, however, that as Miss Farrar knew no 
German she might not impress the great man as much as was 
to be hoped. In spite of this possibility the audition was duly 
arranged, when she sang to such good effect that von Hochberg 
asked if she could learn “‘ Elsa’s Dream ”’ in German in ten days, 
in which case she should have an audition, with orchestra, at 
the Opera House itself. Miss Farrar confidently promised to fulfil 
this request, and the audition duly came off, with Karl Muck 
(then at the height of his career) directing the orchestra. After 
singing some arias in Italian and the fateful “‘ Elsa’s Dream ” 
in its original language, Miss Farrar and her parents were invited 
into Graf von Hochberg’s office and asked to sign a contract for 
her appearance at the Berlin Royal Opera in the Autumn of 
1901, as Marguerite in “ Faust.” After a summer spent in 
intensive study in Switzerland, Miss Farrar was duly notified 
as to the date of her début, and called for rehearsals. 

At long last the great night came—October 15th., 1901—and 
Geraldine Farrar stepped on to the stage of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, on the threshold of her career, as the lovely and angelic 
figure of Marguerite ; her associates were Griining as Faust, 
Hoffmann as Valentine and Médlinger as Mephistopheles, the 
orchestra being directed by Karl Muck. Apparently the fact 
that she sang in Italian against the rest of the cast singing in their 
native language did not militate against the enormous success 
which she achieved, and further appearances were quickly 
arranged for her, to the Berliners’ delight. Violetta followed, 
offering, maybe, a better opportunity for showing off the voice 
than did her début réie. This was, in turn, followed by appear- 
ances (during 1902) in “‘I Pagliacci’’, “ Don Giovanni” and 
*“ Romeo et Juliette” and, later still, in “Il Trovatore”’ and 
Massenet’s “* Manon.”’ In all these réles Miss Farrar’s lovely 
young voice and charming personality completely captivated 
her audiences, in addition to which she had the great good 
fortune to please the Kaiser and his family to such an extent 
that their personal friendship and influence did everything to 
remove the many obstacles surrounding the early years of a 
foreigner’s career upon the stage of one of the most “ difficult ” 
opera houses in Europe. Miss Farrar was, indeed, an exceptionally 
fortunate young woman. 

Soon after her first Juliette, in December, 1902, she heard from 
Lilli Lehmann that she would receive her at her home in Griine- 
wald, whither she repaired as early as possible in order to be 
“* put to the test” before this great singer. Itis on record that Miss 
Farrar did not sing “‘ very well ”’ then, but after being subjected 
to a rigorous vocal trial Lilli accepted her—although “ with no 
great show of praise or enthusiasm,” Miss Farrar says. Lilli 
proved a hard taskmaster throughout her training, but her pupil 
worked equally hard, and was able eventually to earn the great 
singer’s respect. 

A period of study with Massenet in Paris followed, as the 
Berlin Opera was anxious to mount his “ Manon ”’; this rdle, 
learnt in French, was revised in German with Lilli Lehmann 
and Geraldine sang it first on December Ist., 1903, with the 
greatest success. 

About this time Monte Carlo was calling, and, after the Berlin 
Season was over, Miss Farrar made her début there (Casino 
Theatre) on March roth, 1904, as Mimi, her associates being 


Caruso (Rodolfo) and Maurice Renaud (Marcel) ; this marked. 


Miss Farrar’s first meeting with the great tenor, with whom she 
was to be so closely associated in after years at the Metropolitan 
Opera, New York. 

Back in Berlin for the 1905-6 Season Miss Farrar achieved one 
of the greatest successes of her career in her first—and only— 
Wagner rile, Elisabeth in “ Tannhauser.”’ She had Studied 
three Wagner réles with Lilli Lehmann—Elisabeth, Elsa and 
Eva—and it was the first-mentioned that was chosen for Berlin, 
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the date being December 2oth., 1905. It may be of interest to 
note, en passant, that in this performance Emmy Destinn sang 
the rdle of Venus, her only appearance in the réle I believe, as 
I can find no trace of her singing it elsewhere. Miss Farrar also 
sang during this season the part of Angela in Auber’s opera 
** Le Domino Noir,” the tenor part of Massarena being sung by 
Franz Naval. 

Covent Garden were making some enquiries about this time 
as to possible appearances as guest artist in German réles, but 
Miss Farrar was anxious not to appear here solely as a Wagnerian 
singer, and suggested to the powers-that-be her wish to sing in 
either “ Faust,” “Manon,” ‘“‘ Romeo et Juliette” or “ La 
Traviata.”’ Unfortunately, none of these réles could be offered 
her, so the idea of Covent Garden appearances was dropped, 
and Londoners have never had an opportunity since of welcoming 
this lovely singer to their opera house. ; 

Guest appearances in Paris, Warsaw and Stockholm, and her 
returns to the annual seasons in Berlin kept Miss Farrar busy, 
but her homeland was putting out feelers for appearances in 
New York. Contracts are contracts, however, and there arose 
the necessity of obtaining a long-enough leave of absence from 
Berlin in order to be free to accept the lucrative engagement 
offered for New York. This leave was granted only upon the 
personal intervention of the Kaiser ; it was to be for a period of 
three years—provided that New York set the seal of its approval 
on her—and only from the November to the following April in 
each year. It was obligatory upon Miss Farrar to return to 
Berlin each Spring, and remain there (no guest performances 
elsewhere !)—a proposition that was most gladly assented to— 
and the Farrars set sail for America with high hopes and no 
thoughts of anything but the greatest success. 

For her eagerly anticipated début in her native land the réle 
of Juliette was chosen, the date being 26th November, 1906, 
the opening night of the 1906-7 Season at the Metropolitan 
Opera. It may be said at once that there was never any doubt 
about the immense success of that début ; her lovely perform- 
ance was acclaimed on all sides, and appearances in other réles 
were quickly arranged ; these included the two Marguerites 
(in ** Faust”? and ‘‘ The Damnation’’), Elisabeth, Butterfly, 
(created by Miss Farrar at the first Metropolitan Opera perform- 
ance of Puccini’s work, February 11th, 1907, in the presence of 
the composer himself), Violetta, Mimi and Nedda, all of which 
served to cement the sure foundations of success that were laid 
at the début performance and, incidentally, enabled Miss 
Farrar to fulfil the condition of her leave of absence from Berlin. 

Thus commenced the two-continent career of Geraldine Farrar, 
for, of course, Berlin’s demands for the Spring Seasons had to be 
complied with, and were complied with right up to the outbreak 
of the Great War, after which she sang no more in Germany, 
but confined herself to concert and opera appearances in her 
native land. 

In a recent talk over his early days as Guest-Artist at the 
Metropolitan Opera, Count John McCormack told me how much 
he felt he then owed to the helpful guidance of his charming 
colleague Geraldine Farrar. It is an extremely rare occurrence 
for operatic prima-donnas to help anybody but themselves, but 
Count McCormack laughingly recalled a brilliant exception to 
the rule. It seems that he was summoned for a piano-rehearsal 
of “‘ Pinkerton ” one Sunday afternoon ; on arrival at the opera- 
house, however, he was more than a little astonished to find his 
‘* Butterfly *’ awaiting him, in the person of Geraldine Farrar ; 
asked why she had troubled to come along too, Miss Farrar told 
him that she was there in order to familiarise her tenor with the 
necessary stage “‘ business’ and to help in any other way she 
could, so that everything should go well on the night of the 
performance—a gesture which was taken the fullest advantage of 
by her young stage partner. 

A mere recital of the réles undertaken by Miss Farrar during 
her phenomenal career might, perhaps, at first sight savour of 
the usual prima-donna’s repertoire of those days, with, possibly, 
‘‘ a few bits ” added here and there, but it must be pointed out 
that her performances of these réles, often most exacting ones, 
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were very far from being the usual prima-donna’s interpretations ; 
each was unique in its own way, and there are records of very 
many outstanding interpretations, such as “‘ Carmen,” “ Tosca,” 
and ‘* Butterfly.” 

Actually, for record’s sake, it may be as well to enumerate the 
réles Miss Farrar undertook, from her début in Berlin to her final 
operatic appearance in New York (22nd April, 1922); they 
comprised the following : 

Three Marguerites—in ‘‘ Faust,” “‘ The Damnation of Faust ” 

and “‘ Mefistofele.” 

Two Louises—in Charpentier’s operas “ Louise ” 
sequel “* Julien.” 

Violetta, Nedda, Zerlina, Juliette, Leonora (in ‘“‘ Il Trova- 
tore”), Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon,” Mignon, Angela (“Le 
Domino Noir”), Elisabeth, Gilda, Mimi, *Amica (in 
Mascagni’s opera of that name), Sita (“‘ Le Roi de Lahore ’’), 
*Margarita (Saint-Saéns’ opera ‘“* L’Ancétre’’), Queen 
Elizabeth (in ‘“‘ Don Carlos ” with Chaliapin), Maddalena 
(‘* Andrea Chenier ”’), *Zephyrine (Camondo’s “‘ Le Clown,” 
Paris, 1906), Butterfly, Micaela, Cherubino, Charlotte 
(“‘ Werther ”’), Tosca, The Goose Girl (in Humperdinck’s 
‘“* Die Konigskinder ”’), Ariane (‘* Ariane et Barbe-Bleu ’’), 
Rosaura (“‘ Le Donne Curiose ”’), Susanna (“ Il Segreto di 
Susanna ’’), Carmen, Caterina (“‘ Madame Sans-Géne ’’), 
Thais, Lodoletta, Suor Angelica, Orlanda (“‘ La Reine 
Fiammette ”), Zaza and Anita (in “ La Navarraise ’’). 

This is, truly, an astonishing list, and illustrative of the extra- 
ordinary versatility and great attainments of America’s lovely 
singer ; its perusal cannot but make operagoers in this country 
deplore all the more the short-sightedness of the Covent Garden 
managements in not making every effort to induce Miss Farrar 
to sing here. 

I regret that the space at my disposal does not permit of my 
going into more detail, myself, as to the interpretation of these 
réles, but, feeling that it would be of considerable interest to have 
the opinion of so distinguished and discerning an artist as Count 
John McCormack, I took occasion to ask him which he thought 
were Miss Farrar’s finest achievements during her operatic 
career. “‘ Without question ”’ (he said) ‘‘ the loveliest thing she 
ever did was the Goose-girl in ‘ K6nigskinder ’—a most beautiful 
performance.” For sheer loveliness as a stage - picture Count 
McCormack considers her Manon unforgettable, whilst her 
Tosca was the greatest performance of the rdle which he ever 
saw—a performance which, indeed, won the highest praise from 
Puccini himself. Count McCormack also mentioned Zaza asa 
highlight (apparently some of Miss Farrar’s stage “‘ business ” 
in this rdle set New York’s tongues wagging !) but said that one 
could go down the whole range of her réles and find some 
particular beauty in each. 

For those who would like further enlightenment upon Miss 
Farrar’s career I cannot do better than recommned them to 
get hold of a copy of her recently-published Autobiography 
‘* Such Sweet Compulsion ” (The Greystone Press, New York, 
$3). In this extremely interesting book are to be found the 
fullest details of her musical career, written in the charming 
way which is the nature of this artist. From personal knowledge 
of its contents I can most enthusiastically recommend the book 
to all music lovers ; it will be a constant delight. 

Unfortunately the general public over here have had very 
little opportunity of following the career of this great American 
singer, and as a consequence of the dearth of information avail- 
able I asked Miss Farrar’s kind permission to base my statements 
and verify my “facts” in this article upon various references 
in her book ; this permission, also that of her publishers, was 
most graciously accorded me, and I should like to pay my tribute 
to the generosity of these gestures—which have enabled me to 
present what I believe is the fullest account yet published over 
here of the musical life of Geraldine Farrar. 

I have said nothing about Miss Farrar’s film activities ; they 
were in the “‘ silent ’’ days of 1915 and thereabouts, and not anny 
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of her pictures reached these shores, I believe. I well remember 
her “*‘ Carmen ”’ film (shown over here in November 1917) also 
“The Great Temptation” and “‘ The Woman God Forgot,” 
but I cannot remember whether her first film, “‘ Maria Rosa,” 
or * Joan the Woman ”’ were ever shown in England. It seems 
a pity that, with the excellence of the modern sound-track, Miss 
Farrar cannot be persuaded to give us some “ Talkies ’—even 
if only as antidotes to the screen activities of lesser operatic (?) 
stars ! 

Miss Farrar retired from opera at the Metropolitan on the 
22nd April, 1922, her final réle being ‘* Zaza ”’ in Leoncavallo’s 
opera of that name. From then until 1931 (when she sang her 
Farewell Concert at the Carnegie Hall, New York) concert 
activities absorbed her time. Since then, from all accounts Miss 
Farrar would appear to have been more busy than ever, for 
since her last public concert she has given scores of lectures, both 
by radio and in person, devoted to a variety of subjects, such as 
“The Four Marguerites’’ (Schubert, Gounod, Berlioz and 
Boito), voice-training for young aspirants to the opera-stage, 
and many lectures on the great singers of yesteryear. In these 
last-mentioned, Miss Farrar interspersed her talks with illustra- 
tions by the artists’ own records, which, as she recently wrote 
me, “inform our listeners as to why certain great singers were 
entitled to their crown of laurel throughout the years.” I wonder 
if any of my readers has been fortunate enough to pick up some 
of Miss Farrar’s radio-talks during their wanderings around the 
dial of their domestic All-Wave set ? 

In addition to all this work, Miss Farrar is a most accomplished 
song-writer, composing both words and music, and her work 
has received wide recognition in the United States. 

On this side of the Atlantic the sole knowledge of Miss Farrar’s 
singing is only obtainable by her records ; next month I will 
give the fullest details yet printed of the great number she made, 
right from her early Berlin days to those later ones in New York. 

Before bringing this part of my article to a close I should like to 
say that the title of it—‘‘ FARRAR FARA ”— is her professional 
motto, devised for her by Caruso—a devoted friend from the 
early Monte Carlo days to the day of his lamented death, in 
August, 1921. 


(To be continued) 
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ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 


By F. G. 


‘] HE frail figure of Arnold Dolmetsch will no more be seen at 

the Haslemere Festival which he founded some years ago. 
True, his health had not permitted him to take an active part 
for a number of years, but he usually mustered the strength to 
make a personal appearance at the final concert. 

Dolmetsch, who was 2n acknowledged expert on ancient 
instruments and music, was born at Le Mans in 1858. After 
studying the violin under Vieuxtemps in Brussels and at the 
Royal College of Music, he became a teacher at Dulwich College. 

He then evinced an interest in old instruments, starting to 
collect and repair them and finally learning to play them. He 
then migrated to the United States, where he worked in 
Chickering & Sons’ factory at Boston for seven years. After this 
he returned to his native land and superintended a department 
in the Gaveau factory, Paris, for some three years. 

His interest in old instruments had now become his life’s 
passion and he returned to this country and opened a workshop 
at Haslemere, Surrey, where he remained until his death on 
February 28th last. From 1914 Dolmetsch spent his life building, 
with loving care, these old instruments—clavichords, harpsi- 
chords, viols, recorders, etc.—and studying ancient music. Not 
only music of the Tudor period, which provided such a rich field, 
but music of other countries ; he even went so far as to do some 
transcriptions of Welsh bardic compositions. He made some 
exceptionally fine instruments, as I know from personal experi- 
ence. One harpsichord I heard played by his son Rudolph would 
have delighted the heart of old Johann Sebastian himself, I 
am sure. It is undoubtedly due to Dolmetsch that the recorder 
(English flute) is now enjoying such a vogue. 

He leaves a large family, most of whom play these instruments 
he loved so well. At least two, Rudolph and Carl, have become 
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virtuosos of their particular instruments, the harpsichord and 
recorder. 

Modern music was an anathema to Dolmetsch and nothing 
later than Haydn was heard at the Haslemere Festival, which 
each summer was a rendezvous for the enthusiast. To some of 
us, brought up on Wagner, Strauss and company, this music 
may, on first hearing, have sounded somewhat thin, but per- 
severance brings its reward and the delicate beauties of this 
music gradually reveal themselves. 

The Dolmetsch family have not made many commercial 
records, but a few gems appear in the Columbia list. The best are : 


DBi115 Sonata XI (Handel) for Treble Recorder, Viola 
da Gamba and Harpsichord. 

Fantasies for Two Viols (Morley) and Fantasy 
for Six Viols (Dering). 

Divisions in D major No. 5—Theme and Varia- 
tions (C. Simpson), Viola da Gamba and 
Harpsichord. 

Greensleeves (a tune mentioned by Shakespeare) 
to a Ground,. for Descant Recorder, Treble 
Recorder, and Virginals. 

Fantasy for a Chest of Six Viols (Weelkes) and 
Divisions on a Ground, for Viola da Gamba and 
Lute (Norcombe). 

Two Preludes and Fugues (Nos. 1 and a1 of 
Bach’s ‘* Forty-Eight”’)—played by Arnold 
Dolmetsch on the Clavichord. 

Sort works for Virginals by Byrd and Giles 
Farnaby. 


9837 
DB1100 


DB1062 


5714 


DB505 


5712 


These records are a veritable haven in our present mad world. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


The Late John S. Capsey 


A name familar to gramophone dealers during the boom years 
was John S. Capsey, of the Columbia Company, whose death 
occurred after an operation on March 3rd at the age of 69. Over 
a long period he conducted gramophone recitals in concert halls 
throughout Great Britain, and was, indeed, acknowledged the 
most successful recitalist the industry ever had. In later years 
he was in charge of the display departments of Columbia, Regal 
and Parlophone records. He retired on pension about five years 
ago. 


Chamber Music Competition 


Particulars of the 1940 competition for the best Chamber Music 
work submitted by a British subject by October Ist can be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Alfred J. Clements Memorial 
Fund, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. This 
year’s judges are F. Bonavia, Frank Bridge and R. H. Walthew, 
and the prize will be £20. 


The Universa! Language 


Others besides our reviewer will like to read the letter which he 
received after the publication of his article “‘ Music in War- 
time.” 

Dear Alec Robertson, 

Twenty-one musicians and music lovers, gathered to hear a 

concert of recorded music in our home, delegated me to tell you 


they, too, found spiritual contentment last night in a programme 
of Scarlatti, Haydn, Handel, Bach, Mozart. 

We called the programme “ Black-out,” suggested by your 
November article, and we tried to imagine we were you. But in 
this peaceful old countryside suburb of New York City—a local 
church was founded 76 years before we declared our independ- 
ence—we could not experience the tension of a Londoner in these 
trying times, I am sure. The drone of a plane during Bist Du 
Bei Mir merely signified the hour was ten and the mail was on the 
way to the Pacific. 

In sincerity, our hearts go out to you and hope that you continue 
to find in your records the spiritual contentment denied you by the 
force of circumstance. 

Cordially, 
WALTER F. GRUENINGER. 
551, Abbott Avenue, 
Ridgefield, N.J., 
U.S.A. 





PETER WARLOCK 
The Curlew (W. B. Yeats). John Armstrong (baritone), 
R. Murchie (flute), T. McDonagh (English horn), with the In- 
ternational String Quartet, conducted by Constant Lambert. 
3 records, 163-5 (4s. each.) 
NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
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THE APPRECIATION OF CHAMBER MUSIC—I 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


| Nedbuiacsgpeetir'y are made from time to time to popularise chamber 

music and this is, I suppose, another of them.* But I do not 
want to try and popularise it so much as to assure people who 
have, perhaps, been frightened off by unfortunate experiences 
in listening to the radio, that they are missing a great deal from 
which they could get tremendous enjoyment. 

Percy Grainger’s “‘ room-music ” is really a much better term 
than chamber music. ‘‘ Room-music ”’ does suggest the quietness, 
the fireside intimacy that peculiarly belong to this form of music 
and are among its chief delights: but I suppose one must go 
on using the accepted term if one is to avoid affectation. How 
then is chamber music to be defined ? Like many musical 
terms it evades precise definition. It may be assumed to begin 
with trios and to cover instrumental combinations (with or 
without the voice) up to anything short of the full orchestra. 
And it may be extended downwards to include duets and 
solos. It doesn’t really much matter. What is important is 
to define the nature of chamber music and its appeal. This 
Hadow has finely done in the introduction to ‘* Cobbett,”’ 
from which the following quotations are taken: “there is (no 
kind of music) in which the composer retires so intimately to 
the very centre and fastness of his art. Here is no adventiiious 
aid from trappings or pageantry or the shock of cramatic 
emotion, it is an art as pure as sculpture and as enduring. Again, 
it is, among all forms of music, the happiest in presentation ; 
the ideal conditions for hearing it imply comfort and ease 
and an undisturbed content ... and, for a third reason, it 
seems to fall most readily within the comprehension of the average music 
lover (italics mine). There is enough volume of tone to fill the 
ear without overcharging it: there is enough variety of texture 
to excite interest without distracting it ; we can hear what every 
voice is saying and so follow both its part in the dialogue and its 
bearing on the general plot. No other form of music has such 
power to engage our attention and hold it unflagging to the 
end ; no other can delight our senses with such exquisite beauty 
of sound, or display so clearly to our intelligence the intricacies 
and adventures of its design. We have but to think of Haydn’s 
Emperor or Schubert’s octet, or the clarinet quintets of Mozart 
and Brahms, or Beethoven’s ‘ harp’ quartet, or the Cavatina, 
or the finale of the quartet in A minor ; to those of us who have 
lived with music, these are far more than the memory of pleasant 
experiences: they are as the faces of friends, they have become an 
integral part of our lives.” 

These eloquent passages, one would say, describe rather 
what ought to be than what is. Hadow, like many of those who, 
as he says of himself, have lived with music, is too optimistic 
about the capacity of the average music lover’s ear. That ear, 
long observation has shown me, is certainly not capable of report- 
ing to the mind “ what every voice is saying ” and certainly not 
of fathoming “‘ the intricacies and adventures ”’ of design. But 
that is only to make a distinction between the trained and the 
untrained ear. The fact remains that the untrained ear can and 
does derive, in its own way, peculiar pleasure from chamber 
music ; pleasure as great, in its own kind, as that experienced by 
the trained ear. If then the majority of chamber music works do 
fall within the comprehension of the average music lover, what 
is it that holds so many such people aloof from this sort of music ? 
It is a commonplace that no other kind of music records so well 
and conditions for.listening to it may well be almost ideal. Then 
what ? There are, I think, several factors to account for so strange 
an attitude ; and most of them, I regret to say, of a material 
nature ! 

Suppose that our average music lover is faced with a choice 





* This article was begun before the appearance of the March editorial dealing with 
the same subject. 


between two concerts—all other things being equal—-one 
orchestral, one chamber music : a famous conductor and orchestra, 
a famous string quartet. Would he hesitate to plump for the 
orchestra ? I doubt it. We are, after all, a nation of shopkeepers 
and the disparity between seventy and four is very great. (That 
is, of course, putting it more crudely than the music lover’s mind 
would work !) Four drab-looking men walking quietly on to the 
platform are a poor substitute for the gathering of the clans, each 
making the noises peculiar to its clan, the entry of the chief of the 
most important clan (applause) and then the chief of all the clans 
(loud applause), which constitute the orchestral assembly. 

No intriguing gestures and mannerisms are to be noted in the 
leader of the string quartet such as are to be expected from most 
conductors. There is also none of the sensuous joy of recognising 
and appreciating different instrumental timbres and their com- 
binations. Such appeals to eye and ear are not to be scorned: 
but even when we come to the gramophone record, from which 
the visual appeal is absent, both the economic factor and one of 
these others still influence the music lover. 

He may not consciously formulate it, but he does feel the 
orchestral record is better value than the string quartet: and 
certainly he consciously feels it is more fun to listen to orchestral 
conversations, the solos of individual instruments, the effect of 
massed strings or tutti, strong doses of dramatic emotion, thrilling 
climaxes ; these are what he particularly wants. Beside them, 
what chance has the still small voice of chamber music ? 

But I do not want to “ belittle or disparage the statelier forms 
of music,” still less to draw foolish comparisons. Music has many 
mansions: but the mansion of chamber music has too many 
untenanted rooms! 

I would ask the reader to clear his mind on the following 
points. 

The architecture of the sonata, the string quartet and the 
symphony is one and the same, broadly speaking. A string quartet, 
or whatever the combination of instruments is, must not, therefore, 
be thought of as strange territory as regards design. Life needs 
both Martha and Mary. Roughly speaking the orchestra is 
Martha, the string quartet (as the norm of chamber music) 
Mary. Now the English are an active but not a contemplative 
people: and this, I believe, is perhaps the greatest stumbling 


block in the way of the appreciation of chamber music. Yet, if 


the sum total of the spiritual riches that chamber music has to 
offer may elude many, there remains a residue of music of infinite 
variety and charm, numberless fine and lovely tunes. 

Putting aside, therefore, all metaphysical speculation, can it be 
said that plain Jones or Brown (whom no one ever admits to 
being !) has a real chance of enjoying himself on territory he has, 
for the most part, avoided or been warned off ? 

To this question I return a strong affirmative: provided that 
the aforesaid gentlemen show musical passports free of all pre- 
judice, clean of such words as “highbrow” or “ precious,” 
ready to receive on the plane of quietness, to put up with a certain 
first, but not lasting, effect of monotony, to concentrate on 
melodic line drawing rather than “ colour,” and to give patience 
and bring humility to the hearing. All this sounds, doubtless, 
somewhat intimidating. Chamber Music is enjoyment, not an 
esoteric rite: it is ideally, a private enjoyment or, at any rate, 
one for a company of chosen friends. But the magic casernents 
will not open to the effortless hand. No kind of good music 
does, still less this most intimate kind. That is why I stress the 
need of patience and humility. 

The Editor made some excellent suggestions for building up 
a library of chamber music in the March number. I will, if I 
may, add to those suggestions in a further article. 

(To be concluded.) 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


v BRUNSWICK 


Roy Bargy (piano) and Whiteman’s Concert Orchestra : 
Piano Concerto in F (Gershwin). Brunswick, 0145, 6 
(12 in., 8s.; in album, with leaflet, 10s. 6d.). 


I have not the leaflet, and so cannot give any particulars of 
the work (new to me) beyond those which my ears supply. I 
see it in the Encyclopedia (with these performers) as on six sides, in 
an American Columbia album, M.3. It may now have been 
compressed ; or the six sides may not have been very fully filled. 
Dr. Scholes’ Companion informs me that George Gershwin (1898- 
1937), at twenty-five, “ by the intermediary of Paul Whiteman, 
came prominently before the public with his Rhapsody in Blue 
and was hailed as a link between the jazz camp and that of the 
intellectuals.” I doubt if there really was any serious coming- 
and-going of this kind—as a permanent influence, not just as a 
temporary movement of the nineteen-twenties, which witnessed 
so many brief processions wending into the hopeful but now sealed 
future. The hopes of some Americans that the life of ** popular ” 
music might be valid in some new departure in serious art do 
not appear to have been realised ; it would be difficult, I think, 
to trace either new paths of art-music whose trails were thus 
laid, or any widening or deepening of “‘ popular ”’ music’s scope 
of influence. All musical movements should interest us, even 
those which seem to offer little benefit to the heart and spirit. 
There has always been plenty of room for the improvement of 
‘“‘ popular *’ music, in both imagination and technique—in the 
latter especially. 

The piano’s first-entry-matter appears to rely upon a song 
theme, the following orchestral passage upon weak sequential 
matter. An occasional harmonic injection of a few “‘ extreme ” 


chords but faintly tinges the familiar idiom. As ever in such work, - 


one finds incongruities. The second-side spread, for instance, does 
not well accord with the first-side fragments of dance rhythms. 
This movement of two sides is but a gathering of lively fragments, 
without organic life or impelling progression. The old weakness 
of amateurish reliance on pattern-repetition (e.g. middle of side 2) 
continually crops up. To find this collection of tune-bits marked 
as the first movement of a concerto is as odd a humour as I have 
met for many a long day ; but “‘ impotence ”’ is, alas, the only 
serious word for it. 

The second and third movements take one side each. The 
second is a slowish theme of a familiar dance-song type, with little 
decoration and the common lack of sufficient internal interest to 
carry the theme aloft: the kind of thing that one has to labour so 
long on, when teaching students how to write music that does not 
sag, limp, flop or otherwise keep on coming to an end without 
knowing it. There is remarkably little use of pianistic skill 
throughout the work, and little advantage is taken of the endless 
devices that are the easy heritage of any writer who cares to study 
his Schumann, Chopin, Liszt and Debussy. 

The finale’s quirks are readily enjoyable, except when the 
tiresome little trumpet flirts-aloft are repeated : and excepting the 
scraps of so obviously derivative harmony, which never jells into 
anything individual ; Russian pricks, Ravelian twirls and the 


astonishingly overdone tiny store of harmonic and melodic 
effects make up most of the very mild fun. It has often surprised 
me that none of these more aspiring writers used more than a 
small part of the harmonic range: presumably, their public 
would not be happy if led far from the familiar path. Modernity, 
for them, means a few of the effects that we were getting rather 
tired of thirty years ago. Popular music must always be reminis- 
cent, but it might surely be a little subtler in eclecticism, and less 
antique in its armoury. It is as if we fought with flint-locks. I fear 
Gershwin’s talent was altogether too small, too scant in ideas or 
imagination, to make his more pretentious writings anything 
more than already-antique curiosities. 

The recording, which needs steel, is of an efficient hard type. 
without bloom or graciousness. Its slightly sub-acid tone suits the 
nature of the music well enough ; but not much can be done in 
recording such coarse orchestration. 


COLUMBIA 


Light Symphony Orchestra (E. Coates): March, The Seven 
Seas. Souvenir, I Sing to You (E. Coates). Col., DB.1904 
(10 in., 3s.). 

All Mr. Coates’ souvenirs are apt and pleasing: none the less 
because they reinforce the meaning of “ souvenir ’’—a remem- 
brance. The march recalls plenty of cheery light frolics, chiefly 
of the music hall brand. The word “ Light ” in the orchestra’s 
title also has its weight : more light than symphonic, this com- 
bination. The persistent heartiness of the writing and playing 
also recalled something: Miss Cicely Courtneidge valiantly 
striving, as would-be leader, with a too intrusive chorus in one of 
those patriotic ballads in which she gets pushed about the stage 
and mixed up with the evolutions. You will like that final cadence. 
The other piece may be a transcription of a song. It should be a 
good answer to any who charge us with being an unemotional 
people, of hiding the light under a bushel, of forsaking the old 
and tried—with any of the sins of decadence or wild adventurous- 
ness. A few bars convinced me that it would be the supreme sin 
to play this record with anything but a steel needle. It is recorded, 
I think, for the troops—to reach across to the Siegfried line and 
hurl defiance at German bands, declaring our independence of 
them, and of German glitter and sentiment, whilst we have 
such cheery spirits as Mr. Coates’ to carry on a long tradition. 


’London Symphony Orchestra (Weingartner): Les Préludes 


(Liszt). Col. LX.877-8 (12 in., 12s.). 


Looking out some items for Second Reviews, I thought it was 
about time we had another Les Préludes, and here it is. I will com- 
pare the two or three best, in a little. It seems odd that we have 
but this and a not very recent Mazeppa to represent all Liszt’s 
tone-poems. One would think that, even alone as documents in 
the history of the programme spirit, we should have been given a 
chance to revel in one or two of the best of the others. For, 
though I am by no means a fanatical Lisztian, I think we can 
revel, if we have a mind to enter into the mid-nineteenth century 
eupeptic spirit—*‘ the best of all possible ages ” ; as well as into 
the spirit of Liszt, ever fond of reeling off some form or other of his 
celebrated film, Virtue Rewarded, or, Through Terror to Triumph. 
How far he dramatised himself, as Wagner did, is arguable. 
Anybody who reads Mr. Newman’s acute analysis, in The Man 
Liszt, cannot fail to take fresh interest in the many-sided creature 
(spiritually as well as artistically). This splendid recording, in 
which the only possible further request might be for a little more 
abandon and vulgarity, is worth hearing on every account—so 
long as we do not over-rate the music. I shall be saying a little 
more about it in my next Programme Music article. I need only 
mention that the Preludes are Lamartine’s poetic questionings 
as to the purposes of life, how they are best fulfilled. You may see 
in his conclusion—the hero’s “finding himself” in conflict— 
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some parallel to Tennyson’s philosophy, in Maud. There is some 
likeness between Lamartine (1790-1869) and Tennyson: more 
between him and Wordsworth, I think. He was, like so many in 
his time, deceived by rhetoric: but how few escaped its windy 
gusts of sentiment, its maladie du siécle, now shop-soiled (we have 
other maladies to plague us worse). 

Liszt’s economy of material was apé to be combined with a 
repetitive profusion. Here he succeeds better than he often did. 
The two themes are the one adumbrated at the start, and the 
close-harmony one which, by some has been irreverently called a 
‘** moanium ”’ Moody-and-Sankey tune. His dealings with the 
first few notes are excellent, though, and so is the pastoral episode. 
The second side sings of love: who better qualified than Liszt 
to do so thus winningly ? Before mid-side the Storms of life are 
upon us: but is not this a too realistic Alpine storm of his Pil- 
grimage days ? The opening three notes of the work are its 
thematic basis. Rather a churning storm, I fear. Nature shines 
again at the end of this side, and side 3 brings the delicious idyll 
for woodwind and strings, upon which rises the sun of the love 
theme: but is it possible to have too much of it ? Alas, yes. I 
am reminded of Max Beerbohm’s delightful last word in the 
story of J. V. Laider, in Seven Men (the man’s vice of imaginative 
excess would not be denied): ‘‘ It was a very dreadful thing 
indeed ” that he told. But perhaps no more false or true than 
Liszt’s story of war—again, actual war, not sufficiently the conflict 
of the spirit, which we may think would better have befitted his 
musical argument. 

It seems to me a splendid bit of recording—clear, bright, 
perspicuous, missing no effect of power, yet not holding you down 
by main force. I don’t, on consideration, want anything done to 
the performance: certainly nothing to the recording. And again, 
though I warn you I have a soft place for Liszt, even at his worst 
(and here I think he is nearly at his simple-minded best), please 
remember that there is in him some insidious influence, as of 
the Demon Rum. One may forswear him, but whenever one 
catches sight of his name in a radio programme, one looks round 
to see no respectable musician is near—and switches on. 


‘London Philharmonic Orchestra (Wood). Pomp and 


Circumstance Marches, Nos. 1 and 4 (Elgar). Col. 
DX. 965 (12 in., 4s.). 


Elgar recorded these with H.M.V. some years ago. There is 
probably a gain in smooth sonority now: the tone is admirably 
kept in bounds, but the first part of No. 1 is taken too fast for my 
liking—perhaps to get it on the one side. This dates from 1901, 
the other from 1907. The fourth seems to go well enough at the 
fairly quick pace, though in all of them I like a rather broader 
feeling than Sir Henry gets here. One person may prefer the 
faster pace, if with it goes the feeling of plain marching-in-the- 
sunshine, rather than of the somewhat larger near-symphonic 
stature which, even in short and simple marches such as these, 
the composer seems to have had in mind. It is, as so often, partly 
a matter of the impulse rather than speed. Some conductors can 
get a thing to move with much less effort than others. Sir Thomas’ 
Elgar, for instance, is not Sir Henry’s, nor would Toscanini’s be 
Stokowski’s. These old favourites (what nostalgia they arouse, for 
old care-free days, when we could “ appreciate ” military music 
as something outside our concerns) are recorded with a pleasingly 
sufficient volume, in such a way as to avoid sounds barbed or 
blustering. For the recording side I have high praise ; and the 
performance will satisfy nine out of ten people, as being lively, 
crisp and jaunty—if just, to me, somehow a trifle casual—in spirit, 
not in technique. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Espana 
(Chabrier). Columbia, LX88o (12 in., 6s.). 


Jean Pougnet (violin) and Orchestra (Goehr): Violin 
Concerto in C (Vivaldi—arr. Kreisler). Columbia, 
DX0963-4 (12 in., 8s.). 


These records will be reviewed next month. 
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DECCA 


V Boyd Neel String Orchestra : Concertino in F Minor 


(Pergolesi), and Largo from Concerto in F (Vivaldi). 
Decca X.148, 9 (12 in., 12s.). 


Pergolesi’s life was extremely short, even in a day of much 
unapprehended tuberculosis: twenty-six years only. Born a 
few days before Handel took up his post of master of the music to 
the Hanoverian Elector, he was dead before the older man had 
finished writing operas, to turn to oratorio and a new world 
of influence. 

The indication on the first side needs dividing into two: 
** Largo, Allegro giusto.”” The Largo is a good sampler: Pergo- 
lesi’s lightness of spirit is marked in the opening, and his fluency 
in the Allegro, which, taking no great trouble about themes, but 
using the first familiar tags that came to mind works the patterns 
one after another into a slight but vigorous tissue. Handel would 
not have been satisfied with so many little themes. But the 
composer of the gay intermezzo La Serva Padrona and the song 
Tre giorni lacked no point of bright elegance. 

The slow movement brims with a genial, gentle sentimentality 
that is equally characteristic of the composer. I played this 
several times with pleasure. The smoothness of it, the musing 
muted sweetness, the feminine curves, the dexterity of its motions, 
the ability to move (only within a strictly limited space—but the 
limitation is not here felt); all this is quite delicious. The 
effect, I fancy, would not long endure, on repetition ; but while 
it lasts it is honey-sweet. Note the little series of descending 
chords, near the end of his middle section (before the charming 
glide into the first matter again—with a key-change worth 
savouring). This faintly echoes many an operatic glide of 
contemporaries. 

The finale tries the fugal or imitative style again: very briefly, 
and with an ingratiating air that bids us not be frightened at the 
threat. Under two minutes suffice for this excursion—with the 
usual average of patterning. But he could have gone on, we feel, 
for hours. Thus his mild, coaxing talent, ever prettily inviting. 
Those who made acquaintance with Pergolesi through Stravinsky’s 
Pulcinella will surely enjoy the composer’s qualities in this choice 
little set of pieces. 

In another brief space of three minutes we get, in the Vivaldi, 
a calibre quite different. At his best he sizes up to Bach. The 
key of the concerto from which this movement is taken is given 
on the label as F. It should be D minor. This is the movement 
which has been separately recorded a good deal (see the Ency- 
clopedia. top of page 507). I recall welcoming, a good while ago, 
Columbia’s recording of three movements of the work by the 
Zirich Tonhalle Orchestra, under Dr. Andreae (9823). It is one 
of the works that Bach arranged, and of which others have since 
taken this movement for a solo—Casals, Thibaud, etc. The cool 
balance of this movement, its extreme refinement without etiola- 
tion, the strong effect of the handsome discords, a breadth of 
line that bespeaks a master—these and other qualities that each 
will define for himself make a little Vivaldi an admirable foil 
to the charmer Pergolesi; the latter might be the wine of a 
young man, the former the vintage choice of an aged connoisseur. 
It is not just that Vivaldi lived more than twice as long as Pergo- 
lesi ; the young man would never have developed the insight 
of the elder. Each in his way provides something of distinctive 
flavour, here charmingly played, and recorded to admiration. 


Regent Concert Orchestra. Selection, Tales of Hoffmann. 
(Offenbach). Decca, F7228 (10 in., 2s.). 


Lusty work from a small orchestra, without any distinction. 
In the Barcarolle, in one place, the twang-twang accompaniment 
gets out of time. A good deal more can be made of the simplest 
material, with a little imaginative direction. This kind of thing is 
only useful to those who want a tune or two to pass the time. The 
orchestration of such a work can always be reproduced without 
the muddiness so common. The brilliancy and daintiness, at 
any level above mf, are lost: presumably would be, in any 
recording. 

D 
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Little Symphony Orchestra (A. Smallens). Nutcracker 
Suite (Tchaikovsky). Decca, F7360, 1, 2 (12 in., 6s.). 


We had a recording of this not long ago (Dresden, van Kempen : 
Sept., 1939, page 154) and I see that in America the Chicago 
Symphony (Stock) has just done it. Probably Stokowski’s fuller- 
dress 1ecording holds the field there. Three ten-inch discs are 
mighty litthke—one side for the Flower Waltz, which is almost 
always cut to get it on a twelve-inch side. But for the price of one 
6s. disc, those who think of the suite as a relish-for-tea may well 
be satisfied, for the playing is deft, if the force is rather obviously 
making do with a very few players, which does not give the 
silkiest balance or many fine effects. It is good open popular- 
concert style, with the (American) recording in keeping. We are 
apt to get too much trumpet and not enough string bass (e.g. 
March). Hear, also, p. 36, where the woodwind cannot balance. 
The fiddle swirls near the end. which should have rich unction, 
are just a few excellent chaps trying to sound like 60. There are 
some sorts of music which a Little Symphony could tackle with 
complete satisfaction, but Tchaikovsky’s orchestration demands 
finer treatment. The Sugar Plum is sweet enough, though the 
playing lacks finesse. The omission of a few bars, here and else- 
where, does not annoy. The Arab Dance is about the best value. 
The Chinese one might have been slower, with advantage, and the 
middle section of Mirlitons is needlessly speeded up. With under 
three minutes of the Waltz—-under proof in volume and swirl— 
we conclude. Praiseworthy recording, as far as it goes. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Backhaus and Saxon State Orchestra (Karl Bohm). Second 
Piano Concerto (Brahms). H.M.V., DB3930-5 (12 in., 
36s.). Auto, DB8767-72. 

Here is richness in abundance: in the four movements— 
marvellous value in a concerto ; in the abundant rich recording 
(though it is on the German line, not the British: everybody 
knows now the difference, and one does not demand, for most of 
this, the minutest sandpapering) ; in the deployment of the 
bold if perhaps not always deeply poetic intellectual processes of 
Backhaus. Though not so formidable as No. 1, which some have 
ever found a little menacing (it is Brahms’ natural wildness coming 
out: he is often praised for everything save that), No. 2 is a 
tremendous thing to assimilate. The pianist must match the 
orchestra in fire and fervour and domination. Backhaus can do 
that, and it is a vital need ; whether he can quite lighten the 
tension for the tenderer side I doubt. He seems to be working 
away rather too solidly, with less give-and-take than I think he 
might use, to remind us that the work is not entirely passionate, 
that there is time for the smoother aspect of its joy in life, in this 
grand document of exhilaration. Brahms is in some ways a 
Columbus, in this work, to follow which in detail is a delight: I 
must refer you to Tovey 3 for that, merely noting that the structure 
becomes, in the first three movements, progressively simpler to 
follow. 

The second movement asks little rubato, plenty of vigour, and 
perhaps rather more soft tone than Backhaus gives us. It is in the 
gentler graces that he seems less persuasive. At the end of the 
side on which this giants’ scherzo begins (none of my white- 
label sides bears any writing whatever, so I have been shopping 
about among them, sampling here and there: a mercy I happen 
to have heard the work before !), we are entering the middle 
section, in burly robustness of athletic health—a fine foil to the 
darker spirit of the opening. Here we can feel the best of Brahms’ 
heartiness, which never degenerates into horseplay, and the best 
of the old German spirit that we loved, and hope some day to 
see renewed in its people. Backhaus gives us an extra octave or 
two on the next side: no matter. He and the orchestra make 
remarkably fit partners in power. He does not much let off 
anywhere, but keeps driving hard all the time. The steadily 
developing nature of this movement makes appropriate a bigger 
spread of sail than in an ordinary scherzo-and-trio, which is 
littke developed. The way in which the movement is bound 
together is masterly. even thrilling. 
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How heart-easing is the lovely cello solo of the third movement ! 
Here is another assurance of health, sanity, hope beyond our 
present miseries. The orchestra gives this in ripe style, and the 
recording catches the warmth and depth of it, with just a slight 
reediness that we expect in this sort of German recording. Per- 
haps the upper wind is as good a place as any to compare with the 
best English recording. 

In this remarkable movement there is some element of spiritual 
going to and fro—doubt, perhaps. The melody in the minor key 
is a moving entry (mid-side). Immediately after it comes the 
melody of a song Todessehen, written three years before the 
symphony. This page of musing solemnity (which closes the 
scene at the end of the disc) is a tenderly fitting means of bringing 
back the touching melody of the opening, now decorated with 
affectionate trills from the piano. 

I remember Rubinstein “‘ dashing away with the smoothing 
iron’’ in rather different fashion, in the finale. I think there 
might have been a bit more fun here. It is all rather sedate 
youthfulness, always lucid, beautifully clean, but not quite in the 
highest spirits. It may be a useful small service, to any who like 
to mark the themes, to point out the places where they begin: 
first, the start ; second, bar 16 (piano alone) ; third, half-way 
on the side—an obvious change of key. Next quickly follows 
No. 4, after only sixteen bars (as No. 2 followed No. 1). This has a 
lilt, and triplets in its third and fourth bars. No. 5 comes after 
only another sixteen (it 1s higher up, and plays about with a small 
figure). The end of the side comes just after No. 4 has had its 
tail playfully and very stealthily pulled into syncopation: one 
of the daintiest touches of humour, to my mind. Another is made 
out of the down-leaping second bar of No. 1, and is used in the 
middle (working out) part of the movement (Eulenburg score, 
p. 170). Such a rollicking life is mightily refreshing. One thinks 
of Beethoven rejoicing in a coda, varying his pace, trying all 
sorts of devices. Another good parallel, perhaps, is the end of the 
Franck Variations: the end, too, of Brahms’ fiddle concerto. 
A fine recording, notable in stature and standing-up power. 


- London Symphony Orchestra (Kajanus). Incidental Music 


to Belshazzar’s Feast (Sibelius). 
(12 in., 12s.). 


H.M.V. DB3937. & 


As I have only white labels, not all filled in, I presume that the 
provenance of the last two sides is according to the printed list 
of the movements: (1) Oriental Procession, (2) Solitude, (3) Night 
Music, and (4) Khadra’s Dance. The music (Op. 51) comes from 
1906, a little before the third symphony. The drama was by 
Hjalmar Piocopé ; and the scoring was for small orchestra of wood- 
wind (without bassoons), two horns, strings, and _ sufficient 
percussion to touch off the Easternisms. We have good measure 
of these last in the Procession, which has a good barbaric dignity, 
the expected twirls of the wind, and a soundly built-up weight of 
tone, admirably recorded without making one feel as if crushed 
under the armour and trappings. The thematic matter has just 
enough personal dourness to make one say: “ Weil, it isn’t 
Grieg, and it is not quite sufficiently Cook-like to be Saint- 
Saéns ; might it be Strauss ? No, not quite Salome-slinky : nor 
yet Ippolitov-Ivanov, who is more open and gay. Could it by 
chance be Sibelius putting on the mantle of the Orient ?”’ But I 
should not like to swear I could have guessed that. The procession’s 
passing into the distance is one of those quickly evocative devices 
which seem never to fail. The Arabian Nights are always near, 
in the limited kingdom of the East, as it unfolds itself to the 
British mind. I am as easily pleased as anyone with a few gauds 
and tinkles. Solitude has a monotonous and most effective melodic 
bass, of a kind that nobody manipulates better than Sibelius. It 
reminds one, on a slower time-scale, of some of his symphonic 
episodes: those two-plane settings which, without using more 
than slight and simple material, produce such a sense of perspec- 
tive, of intensity through quietness. The piece is all the more 
pleasing because it does not play with orientalism. The nocturne 
which follows has an early melodic fragment that is very typical 
of the composer. The little woodwind airs gently stir, the back- 
ground is but touched in by a deeper line of melody. Perhaps there 
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is nothing much that has not been done before—the cool flute, 
the slow musing pace, the moon-touched droop of the thematic 
fragment, the feeling of other-worldliness, “‘ when not a breath 
disturbs the deep serene, And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn 
scene.” The last picture is not distant from Gricz’s Anitra ; 
perhaps this kind of thing cannot be done any differently ; but it 
1s not particularly personal. I should have preferred to have the 
two distinctive scenes on one disc. My four separate single-sided 
copies do not indicate clearly the succession, but I presume the 
pieces will be placed as in the printed list, with one of each of the 
two best on each record. The reproduction of the playing is 
extremely fine. W. R.A. 


*J. M. Sanroma (piano) and The Boston Promenade 
Orchestra (Fiedler). Concerto in A minor, Op. 17 
(Paderewski). H.M.V., C3155-58 (four 12 in., 16s.). Auto 
C7533-6. i 

It would be manifestly unfair on the strength of this piano 
concerto, an early work, and the few piano pieces that are all most 
of us know of his compositions, to pronounce any decisive verdict 
here upon Paderewski as a composer : but it may be said, without 
fear of contradiction, that, if he is neither a Busoni nor a Rach- 
maninov, he is certainly not a Rubinstein, in either the quantity 
or the quality of his published works. Rubinstein’s numbered 
works alone reach the total of one hundred and _ nineteen, 
Paderewski’s twenty-four. That fact in itself proves nothing: but 
time has exposed a fatal fluency in the older man’s music, and it is 
doubtful whether we could even listen with interest to what 
Bernard Shaw irreverently calls his ‘‘ Ramsgate” (that is the 
‘Ocean ’’) symphony. Nor has the brilliance and effectiveness of 
the piano concertos preserved them in the repertory. Yet one 
should be grateful to Rubinstein for some beautiful songs and 
duets and some charming piano pieces. Paderewski shares with 
the Russian a pronounced gift for melody and possesses possibly 
greater technical ability. Shaw, who is the only writer I can iind 
to quote, speaks of his Polish Fantasia—the next big work after the 
concerto—as showing “‘ the wholeness (of the) hand of the master 
composer.”’ If, therefore, Paderewski’s works are little played it 
cannot be because they are “‘ huge trumperies.” the description 
Shaw, if unfairly, gives to those of Rubinstein! Unlike much 
of the output of that great pianist Paderewski’s music, even in this 
early concerto, is reasonably free from hampering German 
influences. It is Polish music, in a sense that Rubinstein’s was 
never Russian, and there is a very attractive youthful enthusiasm 
in it. Saint-Saéns spoke a true word about the concerto when he 
said to the diffident composer, “‘ Go and play it when you like. 
It will please the people . . . you needn’t be afraid of it, I assure 
you.” It did please the people: but Shaw (vide “‘ Music in Lon- 
don,” Vol. 3, pp. 13-14) influenced, as he has since confessed, by 
his hatred of the modern grand piano and the steely touch 
Leschetizsky imparted to his pupils in order to deal with it, gave 
Paderewski both as composer and pianist a severe handling. 

Modern piano writing and playing has invalidated most of this 
hostile criticism to-day and people enjoy now, not less than they 
did then, the sight of a pianist threshing out fortissimos and 
flying up and down the keyboard. Moreover, a work that can 
be called “‘ riotous, strenuous, bold and vigorous ” is certainly 
not still-born ! 

How, in face of the writing for individual wind instruments 
in the first movement and the whole disposition of the second 
movement Mr. Shaw could say that Paderewski scored ‘“‘ without 
one touch of sympathetic feeling for any instrument ” I cannot 
think. The scoring is hardly subtle, but it is undoubtedly sympa- 
thetic. The critic adds, “ least of all for the pianoforte ” : and in 
regard to that it seems to me that the piano writing is, according to 
modern ideas, both comparatively simple, never aggressively 
showy, but nearly always effective. That most of the good things 
fall to the lot of the soloist is natural enough, but there is plenty of 
interest in the orchestral accompaniment. The form of the 
concerto runs on conventional lines. The main theme of the 
opening movement, announced by the orchestra, is made up of 
two phrases, both of which are varied and lengthened on subse- 
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quent appearances. The theme has what the Chinese would call its 


yin and yang sides, one male, one female, the latter phrase having 


the fragrance of a folk-song. The two combine well together 
when the time comes for the development. Already there is a 
fine swing and vitality in these first pages and much charm in the 
first entrance of the piano and its announcement of the pretty 
second subject. 

Part 2 brings one of the “ heroic ”’ tuttis disliked so much by Mr. 
Shaw that he failed to notice the delightful touches of trilling 
flutes and of drums imitating the opening theme, as well as the 
oboe solo that follows. The recapitulation is on Part 3, taking the 
opening theme into the major key and leading to the rather 
lengthy but not unduly pyrotechnical cadenza expected of a 
composer-pianist. 

After this sometimes noisy and generally exciting movement a 
great calm descends. The andante marked Romanza is distinguished 
by both poetry and imagination in its thematic material and lay- 
out. It is scored for strings, wood wind, and horns only and 
abounds in effective moments ; such as a soft murmuring passage 
for strings against which the piano, with the main theme, stands 
out in bold relief. A solo violin and a solo cello also contribute 
to the poetry of a movement which contains a genuine note of 
passion. 

The third movement, allegro molto vivace, scarcely maintains the 
level of the preceding movements, but it is difficult to resist its 
exuberant high spirits. The opening theme must surely be based 
on some lively Polish dance ; the one following it, announced by 
the brass, has a rather revivalist sound about it! It is amusing to 
hear how strings and horns just save it from wallowing: the piano 
too disinfects it. There are some terrific glissandos on the last 
side and a very hearty ending. 

The able pianist, Mr. Sanroma, whose name is unknown to me, 
does not “‘ drive the band along... as if it were a coach-and- 
seventy thundering down a steep mountain road ’’—Shaw’s 
description of the composer at the piano !—but though well on 
top of the big moments he does not show himself a very sensitive 
player in the quiet ones. Both he and the orchestra might have 
given us much quieter playing in the slow movement. However, 
as Verdi bitterly complained, artists never, never, will observe 
the directions given by the composer. (Perhaps Paderewski did 
not do so himself!) For the rest there is a youthful impulse in 
the playing which suits the work and the balance is good except 
at the close of the final movement, where the recording, excellent 
elsewhere, gpes a bit “tired.”” It may not be a very recent 
recording and it is sometimes a bit hard—and hard on fibres too ! 
—but most of the orchestral writing tells well, and the piano 
tone is natural. 

The first movement takes four sides, the others two each. 
I strongly recommend the second movement (C3157) and also 
urge the inclusion of the work in a Saturday night “‘ Prom.” It 
will, as Saint-Saéns said, “‘ please the people.” 


Carlo Andersen and Copenhagen Philharmonic Orchestra | 
(T. Jensen): Romance for Violin and Orchestra 
(Svendsen). H.M.V., DB5232 (12 in., 6s.). Special order. 

If I am inclined to be especially tender to a slight, pretty bit 
of sentiment, it is because it holds memories of happy early days, 
when my master used to play this piece at organ recitals, I 
accompanying. I hope that I am not moved by partiality to a 
soloist with such a name, in saying how light and pure and _cor- 
dially free from over-leaning is his playing. Perhaps the piece 
would have borne a tiifle more emphasis, rubato lusciousness of 
tone, or vibrato ; it is quite refreshing to hear a piece of entirely 
honest sentiment treated so seriously, elegantly, yet tenderly. 
Svendsen (1840-1911), somewhat overshadowed by Grieg, 
tackled large works with a good deal of success. His happiest 
writing, I have always thought, was for the fiddle (I remember a 
capital, rarely-heard Octet). He was charmingly at home in 
miniatures, and in the use of Norwegian idioms, with a less 
personal application than Grieg’s. This Romance was, I think, 
his last work. Played with admirable taste and finish, it 1s a 
pleasant tribute, in that he was from 1883 Court Conductor at 
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Copenhagen. In its orchestral form, this piece appears not to 
have been recorded before. It could not be reproduced with 
greater refinement. Those who may like to taste his livelier 
style will like the Paris Carnival (DB1759-60) and the Waltz from 
the Norwegian Artists’ Carnival (which we might well have in full : 
the Waltz is Odeon Dio11). There is also the Festival Polonaise, 
H.M.V. Z2ov. 


B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Boult) : Serenade for Strings, 
Op. 48 (Tchaikovsky). H.M.V., DB3303, 4, 5 18s.). 


Another centenary tribute, presumably. Its rich, round record- 
ing is (if memory alone serves) not quite so sonorous as the last 
one I heard (apparently the only other recording of all four 
movements—though the first, I thought, was cut: a Decca- 
Polydor : December, 1935). I find that just a shade disappointing, 
and wonder if the orchestra’s full force was employed. For 
string writing such as this composer knew how to deploy, that is 
not too much. Or is the recording kept down deliberately ? I 
cannot feel in the first movement (Sonatina) the full fling that 
other performers have given. For some reason the band puts 
more vim into side 2, and the volume seems greater: perhaps the 
conductor’s idea was to save, in this rather repetitious opening 
piece, for the latter part of it: not a bad idea. The music (1881 : 
Tchaikovsky conducted it here on his first visit, in 1888) has some 
feeling of harking back to the eighteenth century. The Waltz is 
very lightly treated, and speeded just a trifle more than I care for. 
I get the feeling of its being bustled, in places. A waltz is of course 
not bound to be leisurely, nor are all such dances to be confined 
within “‘ Viennese’? bounds, but this one seems to ask a little 
more spread, frou-frou, or what you will. It might, I think, 
have taken the whole side. The Elegy begins about an inch before 
the end of the record. (By the way, why so many tongues in the 
titles ? Tchaikovsky used Italian for the first, but I cannot think 
that he wrote that of the second as *“* Walzer,’ while making the 
third “ Elégie.’’ Even if he did, would not plain English be good 
enough for us ?) 


(12 1n., 


The Elegy is the best movement, in imagination. Again, it 
feels to me a little fast. Tchaikovsky loved to spread himself in 
such passages as that just past the middle of side 4. 


The finale starts with the muted strings, as at the Elegy’s end. 
The thin harmony contrasts well with the rich creaminess (so 
beautifully recorded) of the former movement. Two folk-songs are 
used as the basis: the first, Mr. Edwin Evans notes, a towing 
song from the Volga, and the lively second, with whose opening a 
little teasing is done, a street song (both collected by Balakirev). 
The second has already been partly heard— its half-seale down- 
waid, at the beginning of the first Allegro. The start of side 6, by 
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the way, shows both this and the second subject used together 
(the latter being B flat, E flat, B flat, C, D, F, A flat). Just before 
the coda there is a brief return of the slower music of the first 
movement. The playing is almost always deft and alert, but there 
are, as in almost everything Boult does, those moments when he 
seems to let things go ; it is not in any way carelessness: simply, I 
think, the refusal to coax or drive the players into keeping up the 
fire. Anyone who has made a minute study of conductors, at 
‘* first ear ’’ (and eye) can realise what is meant. It may be, too, 
that he does not quite feel the way in which a temperament like 
Tchaikovsky’s warmed up; he may dislike any appearance 
of overdoing the embraces, of going all out for that big bow-wow 
manner which has, we all admit, weakened the best of this com- 
poser’s meaning, for many. But I think he just inclines to overdo 
the opposite of paying lush attentions: he is, at times, so sérieux, 
than which a French lover can have no higher commendation of 
worthiness. But there is something else in love, and I suggest 
that the best way to show one’s love for Tchaikovsky is not to be 
too solemn about him. 


PARLOPHONE 


Grand Symphony Orchestra : Overture, Marinarella(Fucik). 
Parlophone, E.11441 (12 ins., 4s.). 


Only the fifth encyclopaedia yielded a word about the com- 


poser: he was a Czech, born in 1872, and died in Berlin during 
the last war. A pupil of Dvorak, he became a bandmaster in 
Austria. His pieces number two hundred and forty. Only at 


the end of the notice did I recall his name—he wrote the March 
of the Gladiators, to whose swagger a generation of acrobats 
have made their entry. The overture appears to be a small 
packet of tunes a work, including, after the usual bustling start, 
some nice birdy effects, with the harp, and then a lyrical song 
with a coaxing swirl, that has a tinge of Southern warmth. On 
the other side we have a dance with the tambourine—presumably 
of gipsy provenance. Its succeeding worked-up excitement does 
not quite stay the pace, in melodic value. A nice little change to 
seven-bar rhythm brings a mildly moody theme that I like. To 
it succeed yet a few themes, the livelier ones showing, in the 
overture as a whole, the less freshness. The recording is of the 
familiar type that this Grand Symphony Orchestra provides— 
bright, ringing, yet tinged with a slightly heavy edge: not 
coarse, but not the finest silk—silk one way, we might say of 
the thread, and cotton the other. For music of this generalised 
Viennese-operetta kind, it seems to me a quite adequate way, 
and the themes are sufficiently pleasing and varied to make the 
record, in its modest kind, a congenial enough collection of 
sweetmeats. 


W.R.A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


“Eileen Joyce (piano). Impromptu in A flat major, Op. go, 
No. 4 (Schubert). Parlophone, E11440 (12 in., 4s.). 

Apart from the Paderewski concerto, reviewed elsewhere, this 
is a month of remarkably restrained piano playing. I, for one, 
most cordially welcome it, though, with the perversity of the 
critic, I am about to question it in the present instance. Miss 
Joyce is incapable of falling below a very high standard: and in 
this recording her musicianship and her power of getting the music 
over to us in a unique way are as evident as ever. Moreover the 
recording avoids the poor damping of the pedal, on the character- 
istic quaver beat, which did something to spoil one’s pleasure in 
Fdwin Fischer’s excellent performance (H.M.V., DB3486, Sep- 
tember 1939 GRAMOPHONE). 

Miss Joyce seems to take the opening minor strain as expressive 
of the predominant mood of the whole, an attitude to which she 
consistently holds. Sadness is not far off the frail happiness of the 
famous left-hand tune, with its rippling accompaniment. That 
sadness becomes fully articulate in the C sharp minor trio. It is 
in this trio that I find rather too much restraint, and little of the 
rising passion one feels called for ; particularly in those accented 
melody notes. Fischer, in this section, rose to a double-forte, 
Miss Joyce does not go beyond mezzo-forte. The only other 
criticism to be made of this thoughtful and interesting interpretation 
concerns the recording rather than the pianist. Anyone with a 
developed harmonic sense will hear that the A flat and D flat 
bass notes underneath the “ Lilac-time ”’ tune (this seems the best 
way to identify it!) do not sustain throughout the bar: the 
effect of the unsupported tune is unpleasant. This, however, is 
only a momentary defect. A correspondent in the last issue of 
this paper asked that reviewers should indicate “ the finest 
available interpretations.”” While one must bear in mind that a 
recording may show one artist in a more, another in a less, 
favourable light than is the exact equivalent of their true worth— 
a matter that can usually be checked up from first hand knowledge 
of the artist—I heartily agree with the purport of Mr. Bailey’s 
letter: and I have always tried to point out the finest interpreta- 
tions—as ‘distinct from mere technical excellence—when these 
could be fairly assessed. 

In the present case I prefer, for the purely personal reasons 
given, Mr. Fischer’s interpretation, while rating Miss Joyce’s very 
high and thinking it better recorded. 


‘ 





‘Eileen Joyce (piano). Sonata in C major, K.V.545 and 


Allemande and Courante, K.V.399. (Mozart) Parlophone, 
E11442-3 (12 in., 8s.). 


The commercial hawks have fallen upon the opening tune of 
this little sonata and turned it into “ An Eighteenth Century 
Drawing Room.”’ Cinema organs now wobble disgustingly over 
it everywhere. How many of their “ fans,’’ one wonders, would 
bother to listen to this first short movement of a sonata—that 
highbrow stuff !—even though it contains the fragment of tune 
they condescend to approve: This slight work belongs, somewhat 
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surprisingly, to the great period of the E flat, G minor, and C 
major symphonies, and was written on June 22nd, 1788. The 
explanation of the appearance of so simple-looking a work at 
such a late period is that it was written “ for beginners’ and 
dubbed, indeed, oewre facile by the publishers after Mozart’s 
death. 

If the Sonata was really thought easy, standards must have been 
much higher then. Listening to Miss Joyce’s bewitching per- 
formance most pianists looking for “‘ easy ’? music would never 
think this Sonata could be placed in such a category. There is 
nothing very difficult about the notes: but everything else is 
difficult! Miss Joyce’s pearly scales, beautifully dovetailed left 
and right hand arpeggios, her command of nuance, her delicate 
trills, all these things belong only to the complete artist. 

The slow movement—in rondo form—might easily become 
wearisome, but it is so lovingly treated, given such a telling touch 
of rubato, the Alberti bass made so significant, that even with the 
observance of both repeats the movement does not seem a bar 
too long. 

Then comes (last half of Part 3) a sparkling playing of the 
little rondo to round off a little work which both in itself and in 
this interpretation so attractively blends instruction and enter- 
tainment. 

The last side, an Allemande and Courante from an * Overture 
in the style of Handel,” is not to hand, but will be reviewed next 
month. 


Myra Hess (piano). Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring (Bach- 
Hess) and Sonata in G major (Longo Edn. 387) (Scarlatti). 
H.M.V., Bgo035 (10 in., 3s.).~ 


Miss Hess has recorded “ Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring” for 
Columbia (D1635), but I cannot imagine that any previous 
recording could be so good as this present one. She plays her own 
excellent arrangement of the chorale with a grave and beautiful 
dignity, a restraint, that remind one of Fra Angelico’s angels 
dancing and singing. There is a spiritual, contemplative, quality 
in this interpretation which is wonderfully preserved in the 
recording: it re-creates an exquisite piece of music which has 
suffered much, of recent years, in less sensitive hands: and this 
will surely remain a definitive interpretation. 

May I recall to readers the words of the first verse of the chorale 
round which Bach weaves his spiritual dance—the key word is 
of course “* joy.” 

Jesu, joy of man’s desiring 

Holy wisdom love most bright 
Drawn by Thee, our souls aspiring 
Soar to uncreated light. 

(Cantata, No. 147, “‘ Heart and Word and Deed and Life.’’) 

No less exquisite in its different way is Miss Hess’ playing of the 
Scarlatti Sonata. Take some staccato arpeggios, some ascending 
scales, season with some, decorations and the result is—not 
Scarlatti! But when he is cook and does the mixing the result is 
pure delight. The playing of the sonata can only be called jewelled. 
How lovely are those delicate uprushes of tone, how sensitively the 
pianist responds to the swift changes from minor to major: and 
all this within a most artistically restricted range of tone. 

Music lovers already owe Miss Hess a large debt for her courage 
and vision in starting the National Gallery and other concerts. 
They owe her yet another debt for this abiding memorial of her 
great art. No lovelier, more entirely satisfactory record has come 
my way for many a long day. Everyone must get it. 


’ Kentner (piano) Arabesque, Op. 18 (Schumann). Columbia 


DB1903 (10 in., 3s.). 


Many readers must have been interested in Moiseiwitsch’s 
statement, quoted last month in an interview with W. S. 
Meadmore (March, 1940 GRAMOPHONE) that he thought Schu- 
mann, his great love in music, would outlive Chopin: and that 
he would like to do for Schumann gramophonically what Schnabel 
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has done for Beethoven. This is not the place to discuss the first 
part of his statement—except to doubt the value of any comparison 
between composers whose aims and methods were so different— 
but as regards the second part of it I much hope Moiseiwitsch 
will succeed in doing what he wants. 

Kreisleriana, the Etudes Symphoniques, two of the piano sonatas, 
and the Humoresque, are all crying out to be recorded. 

The Arabesque belongs to the same period as that lovely and 
too rarely played Humoresque (Op. 20), and is assigned by the 
composer as belonging, together with the .Novelletten, Kinderscenen 
and Kreisleriana, to the year 1838. 

It is, as Fuller Maitland says, “‘ a charmingly graceful trifle.” 
Played by an inexpert pianist the squareness of its phrases, and 
its firm anchorage to the middle register of the piano might 
become oppressive. These limitations are not as gently 
handled in Kentner’s performance as one might expect and he 
sounds a bit puzzled over the odd section that follows the first of 
the two minor trios. Schumann liked his hearers “.to go on 
romancing for themselves’ ; but the pronounced literary flavour 
of this passage arouses a desire for first hand information! The 
coda, on the other hand, is quite obviously ‘‘ the poet speaking” — 
recalling the end of the Kinderscenen—and, somehow, explains 
itself sufficiently. But the other passage, though lovely in itself, 
remains obscure. The last, and better, interpretation we had of 
this piece was made by Horowitz (H.M.V. DA1381—February, 
1935 GRAMOPHONE). I praised, at a time of much over-ampli- 
fication, its “ distant ’”’ tone and evocation of the Victorian scene. 

Kentner uses, if I am not mistaken, fuller, but harder, tone 
(especially in the second trio) and he does not at all insist on the 
romantic quality of the music—I like more sentiment in my 
Schumann ! His pedalling is nice and clean. 

The recording is very good except just for a moment in the 
obscure passage alluded to above: here the sustained notes 
waver a little and lose tone. 


Lili Kraus (piano), Simon Goldberg (violin): “ Kreutzer ” 
Sonata, No. g in A, Op. 47 (Beethoven). Parlophone, 
R20478-81 (12 in., 24s.). Auto S.W.8085-8. 

This recording will be reviewed next month. 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Edi Laider (baritone) with piano: Wanderers Nachtlied and 
Heidenrdéslein (Schubert). H.M.V., X6361. 


Aksel Schiotz (tenor) with piano : Das Wandern and Morgen- 
gruss (“Die Schéne Miillerin”) (Schubert). H.M.V., 
X6312 (two 10 in., 3s. each: special order only). 


A word about the labels of these records. Wanderers Nachtlied 
is the setting of the first of Goethe’s poems with this title and will 
be found in the second volume of Schubert’s collected songs. It 
is Op. 4, No. 3, and begins “ Der du von dem Himmel bist.” 
Mr. Schiotz sings not in Danish, as the label states, but in German. 

Both the Danish artists have voices of very pleasant quality, 
and the recordings are notably intimate and quiet. The slightly 
lachrymose voice of the tenor would be well suited to the young 
miller’s sorrow (that is, to all the songs after Der Jager), but does 
not so well suit the jolly strains of Das Wandern. Nor is he able 
to sing the echo-phrase really softly. The miller here is surely 
just humming over the burden of the song to himself. In both this 
song and Morgengruss the third verses are omitted. Morgengruss, 
smoothly and sweetly sung, is perhaps a shade too pensive. 

Mr. Laider does well with the less well known of the two 
Goethe poems—it is an exquisite “ sigh for peace, and almost a 
prayer, uttered in a moment of world weariness ”—but he cannot 
turn the phrase-endings of Heidenréslein beautifully enough to 
make one forget more accomplished interpretations. 

Balance with the piano is satisfactory and the recording 
exceptionally good: on the whole, therefore, a charming pair of 
discs. 
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“Lily Pons (soprano) with orchestra and flute obbligato: Villa- 


nelle (Dell ’acqua) and Le Beau Danube Bleu (J. Strauss). 
H.M.V., DB3939 (12 in., 6s.). 

Years ago I remember hearing a distinguished critic mutter, 
as we listened to a rather piercing coloratura soprano negotiating 
a very high note, “‘ next station Marble Arch!” There is nothing 
at all piercing in Miss Pons’ accomplished and tuneful singing of 
these two vehicles of display: but, except for the person who 
takes such flights of coloratura very seriously, they occasionally 
seem to tremble on the verge of caricature. The airs and graces of 
the prima-donna in person, the sight of her jumping the fences, 
can subdue an irreverent impulse to mirth ; but it is not so easy to 
take a record seriously. 

If it is to be done at all Villanelle needs to be sung absolutely 
effortlessly, as a bird might sing it—if it so forgot “its native 
warblings mild.” Miss Pons is always quite sure of herself: she 
possesses sweet tone and very serviceable technique ; but the 
bird-like trilling is not quite achieved. The start of the “ Blue 
Danube ”’ is very beguiling and I ought to report that the singer 
ends up on E in alt., a semitone higher than the end of “ Villa- 
nelle.”” Mr. Blaisdell is too much of a gentleman to show us how 
much better, after all, the flute is at this sort of thing, and the 
orchestra does well all that is required of it. The recording is 


good. 


’Lauritz Melchior (tenor) with The Philadelphia Orchestra 


(Eugene Ormandy). Traume (Wagner) and In fernem 
Land (“‘ Lohengrin ”’: Act 3) (Wagner). H.M.V., DB3936 
(12 in., 6s.). 


I can recall no completely satisfactory recording of Trdume 
out of the many I have heard. There must be few artists who can 
sing this difficult song with perfect intonation: and though 
Melchior improves in every way on his early Polydor recording, 
he does not emerge quite scatheless. In his laudable and successful 
attempt to give a dream-like interpretation he rather pinches his 
tone in the soft passages—always a dangerous proceeding where 
intonation is concerned—but when he is able to open out he is 
well in the middle of the note. The horns behave well at the close 
—one of Beecham-like softness—and the orchestra is well, if too 
faintly, recorded. Taken all round, I should say this is as good a 
recording of this study for “‘ Tristan ” as we have had. 

Melchior sings Lohengrin’s Narration in the grand manner 
and is well supported by the orchestra. This is also an excellent 
and well recorded performance. A.R. 


SONGS 
A lean month—mostly lightweights. Richard Tauber 


conjures with J love the moon, displaying all the magic of his voice, 
and then gives us another version of Bird Songs at Eventide on 
Parlophone RO20477 (4s.). Another record by Tauber not yet 
to hand contains Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life, topical again in view 
of the film based on the composer’s life, and Love’s Old Sweet Song, 
which I suppose is always topical. These are on RO20482 (4s.). 
Webster Booth also turns to “ The Great Victor Herbert ”’— 
his choice being A kiss in the dark in waltz time, coupled with 
another charming song by Herbert called Indian Summer, which | 
recommend (H.M.V. Bgo031, 3s.).. There is another record 
from Trevor Anthony, the bass I was writing about recently. 
He can probably imbue anything with dignity, even if he cannot 
impart greatness to The Seamen of England and The White Cliffs of 
Dover on Columbia DB1906 (gs.). I can only say that I enjoyed 
this record and leave it to you. Walter Midgley couples two 
popular musical comedy numbers by Romberg in his new record 
on Columbia DB1905 (gs.). These are the Serenade from “‘ The 
Student Prince ” and One Flower in your Garden from “‘ The Desert 
Song.”’? Then there is a choral record from the Scottish Banks 
Male Voice Choir of London, who give us Hugh Roberton’s 
arrangement of Scots Wha Hae and an arrangement by Vaughan 
Williams of Loch Lomond. Both are unaccompanied and conducted 
by John Johnston, with John Richardson as soloist in the 
latter (Columbia DB1907, 3s.). R.W. 
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BRUNSWICK 


Count Basie (Am.N.)—Piano Solos. 
**** Hey Lawdy Mama (Easton) (64733) 
(November 9, 1938) 
*** The Fives (Basie) (64734) (November 
9, 1938) 
(Brunswick 02929—35.) 


Acc. by Fred Green (zg) ; Walter Paige 
(b) ; Joe Jones (ds). 

Both these sides have been rather quietly 
recorded, with the result that the surface 
hiss, of which I have so often tocomplain in 
these American Decca recordings, is more 
noticeable than ever. 

However, unfortunate as the reproduction 
may be, the performances are swell. 

Basie has a style of his own and among its 
peculiarities which have always intrigued 
me are its economy of right-hand notes and 
the shortness of the phrases (built almost 
entirely of single notes: Basie seldom uses 
chords in the right hand) which give the 
effect of simplicity almost to the point of 
the laconic. 

Yet this economy of means is in fact 
merely a superficiality which, far from 
concealing, tends to make even more 
obvious the tastefulness and sense of rhythm 
which are behind the construction and 
performance of every bar. 

And no matter what the character of the 
tune, or (when Basie is working with his 
band) the style of treatment given by the 
arranger, may be, Basie seldom departs 
from this imperturbable freedom from over 
elaboration which gives all his playing such 
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a sense of poise. You will find it in The 
Fives, with its strong suggestion of boogie- 
woogie rhythm running almost incessantly 
through the left hand part, just as you will 
find it in the more conventional but equally 
elegant blues Hey Lawdy Mama. 


Woody Hermann and His Orchestra 
(Am.) 

**Tove With a Capital ** You” (Robin, 
Rainger (Film: “ ($1000 A Touch 
Down ”’) (v by Woody Herman) 
(66048) 

**Still the Bluebird Sings (Monaco, Burke) 
(Film: ‘* The Star Maker ”’) (v by 
Woody Hermann) (66049) 
(Brunswick 02848—3s. ) 

**Big Morning (Bishop) (v by Woody 
Herman) (65981) 

*** Fumpin’ Blue (Randolph) (v by Woody 

erman 
(Brunswick 02931—3s.) 


Both titles on 02848 are “‘ commercial ”’ 
numbers and I mention the records here 
mainly to warn you that while they are 
pleasant enough of their kind, the kind is 
not the sort that gives the band much 
chance to show its real ability as a swing 
combination. 

Big Morning and Jumpin’ Blue, however, 
bring us nearer to the sort of material 
we expect from Mr. Hermann. 

Big Morning, a fast number which has 
been made the excuse for drummer Frank 
Carlson to take the limelight with an exhibi- 
tion of jungle rhythm, is not up to the 
standard of last month’s Casbah Blues either 
as a composition, arrangement or perform- 
ance, but at-—least it shows the work of a 
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good band, and I pay tribute to Mr. 
Carlson for doing his stuff without sound- 
ing as though he were trying to show off. 

Nor is Jumpin’ Blue at all the equal of 
some of Hermann’s more outstanding records. 
Still, the number is pleasant enough in its 
simple melodious way, the arrangement 
adequate, and the performance does 
justice to both. In addition to singing the 
refrain characteristically and without affec- 
tation, Mr. H. plays some delightful clarinet. 

Reproduction: Very fair except for exces- 
sive surface. 


Lil Armstrong and Her Orch. (Am.N.) 
*** 1s Murder (Buck, Armstrong) (v) 
(C.go972) (1936) 
** Just for a Thrill (Armstrong) (v) 
(Cgog971) (1936) 
(Brunswick 02835—+3s.) 


Lil Armstrong (vocalist) with Buster 
Bailey (cl) ; Chu Berry (ten) ; Joe Thomas 
(tpt); Ted Cole (p); Huey Long (2) ; 
John Frazier (bass). 


If both these must be placed among the 
less consequential contributions to jazz, 
It’s Murder may at least claim to be three 
minutes of bright entertainment. 

Louis Armstrong’s ex-wife, Lil, sings the 
effervescent ditty with plenty of gusto and 
more than enough sense of rhythm. And 
what’s more, she has personality. 

The most interesting feature of the side 
is, however, the accompanying orchestra. 
Firstly, of this unusually strong line-up 
Bailey, Berry, Thomas and Cole have solos, 
and if Bailey and Cole are the only two 
who are up to form, the others are still 
worth hearing. 

Secondly, you will notice that there are 
no drums in the combination. This has 
enabled the string-bass to come through 
unadulterated by the monotoned bass 
drum, and a very pleasing, rich sonority 
of lower register tone colour is the result. 
All round this seems to be an idea which 
suggests unusual possibilities in recording 
where the bass can, by juggling with 
acoustics, be given the necessary extra 
prominence, especially as the absence of 
drums has had— in this case at any rate— 
no detrimental effect on the rhythm. 

The same tonal effect is noticeable in 
the coupling, though this is not such an 
attractive side, mainly because the slow 








sentimental tune is not so well suited to 
either the exuberant Lil Armstrong or the 
orchestra. 

Reproduction: Good, except for slightly 


excessive surface. 


Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am. ) 

*** Dixieland Detour (Dorsey, Camarata) 

(65968) (July 14, 1939) 

*** Fumpin’ Five (The) (Fim Jam Jump) 
(Calloway, Froeba, Palmer) (v by 
Helen O’Connell) (65967) (July 
14, 1939) 

(Brunswick 029g08— 3s. ) 

Somehow we don’t hear a great deal of 
Jimmy Dorsey on records these days, and 
what we do hear tends to make us think of 
him now more as a commercial proposition. 

But when Brunswick do decide to put out 
a Dorsey swing record it’s usually a more 
than averagely good proposition. 

These two are no exception. Dixieland 
Detour has been so smartly dressed up by 
the arranger that one is apt to miss the fact 
that it is just one simple little theme. But 
you realize this is so if you catch on to the 
theme as played by Mr. D. on his clarinet 
quite early in proceedings and follow it 
through as the changes are rung on it 
round the band. 

As a composition Jumpin’ Jive is equally 
simple. In fact it’s no more than just a 
commercial number with the usual sort 
of mediocre lyric which tells ycu that the 
Jim Jam Jump is the Jumpin’ Jive and takes 
a whole chorus to do it. But here again the 
arrangement is so dressy (but just manages, 
by the skin of its teeth to miss seeming 
over dressed), and the band gets so much 
out of it, that you don’t realise what a 
commonplace sort of number the whole 
thing is after all. 

If you don’t mind records in which the 
tunes are quite subservient to the way in 
which they are presented and what the 
slickness of the band individually and 
collectively can get out of them, you might 
do much worse than try this platter. 

Reproduction: Very fair except for rather 
excessive surface. The vocal refrain in 
Jumpin’ Five seems somewhat under recorded. 


Al Cooper’s Savoy Sultans (Am.N.) 
* Draggin’ My Heart Around (Hill) (v by 
Evelyn White) (65633) (May 24, 


1939) | 

*Stitches (Cooper) (65630) (May 24, 
1939) 
(Brunswick 02930—3s. ) 

Cooper (cl, alio) with Rudy Williams 
(alio); Lonnie Simmons (fen); Pat 
Jenkins, Sam Massenburg (ipis) ; Cyril 
Hayner (~/): Jack Chapman (zg): 
Grachan Moncur ()); Alec “ Razz” 
Mitchell (ds). 


For the benefit of those who may not 
have seen back numbers I repeat that Al 
Cooper’s Savoy Sultans are the band which 
played for so long (and for all I know may 
still be playing) opposite Chick Webb’s 
(now Ella Fitzgerald’s) band at the Savoy 
Ballroom in Harlem. 

The combination is a typical negro dance 
hall outfit, and while it is probably adequate 
enough in the ballroom its records are 
hardly worth bothering about in these days 
when there are so many better ones on which 
to spend one’s money. 
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Incidentally, the band has hitherto been 
issued here under the Vocalion label. Its 
transfer to Brunswick is due to the fact 
that the Vocalion label has been dis- 
continued for the duration of the war. 


H.M.V. 


Muggsy Spanier and His Ragtime Band 

(Am.) 
**** Bio Butter-and-Egg Man (Friend, Clare, 
Santly) (OAo4o260) (July 7th, 


1939) 
**** Dipper Month Blues (King Oliver, 
Louis Armstrong) (OA043377) 
(Nov. roth, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Bg9033—3s3.) 
040260—Spanier (tpt) with Rod Cless 
(cl); H. Ray McKinstry (en); Geo. 
Brunies (i7mb); Geo. Zack (p); Bob 
Casey (g); Pat Pattison ()): Marty 
Greenberg (ds). 
043377—As above, except Bernie Bil- 
lings (ten): Joe Bushkin (f): Don 
Carter (ds). 


What the Dixieland Band started Muggsy 
Spanier has finished. 

That is not only the shortest, but I think 
the best description one can give of these 
delicious records by a band which doesn’t 
care a last week’s meat coupon for the 
modern big band vogue, with its overdone 
arrangements, but just sits down and 
spontaneously swings every bar with a 
competence of musicianship that is perhaps 
excelled only by its complete abandonment 
to the joy of its music. 

The recoupling of the sides (they were 
backed differently in America) has produced 
a rather curious coincidence. The old 
exhortation ‘“ Play that things’ which 


somehow became a part and parcel of 


Dipper Month, and is of course heard in this 
version, is also used in the coupling. It is 
one of the encouragements shouted at 
Muggsy while he plays, by way of a coda, 
twenty-eight bars of riffs before indulging in 
a final cadenza. 

This coda is just one of those things. 
Although it consists of not more than two 
notes, the atmosphere it works up is terrific. 
But Muggsy knows how to do these things. 
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And it’s not all he knows how to do. He 
knows how to make his trumpet at once 
melodic and rhythmic ; he knows just how 
little high notes for high notes’ sake are 
worth ; he knows how to phrase ; in fact, 
he knows just how a trumpet (except that it 
happens to be a cornet !) should be played 
in jazz. You'll find all this proved not only 
in the three choruses he takes in Dipper 
Month and the one in the coupling, but in the 
way he plays with the ensemble. 

Which reminds me that I’ve left myself 
with no space for the rave I had intended 
to give the rest of the boys (not forgetting 
maestro Geo. Brunces, who is just about the 
grandest jam ensemble mixer to pop up this 
month), so I’ll have to ask you to take it as 
said. 

Reproduction: Very good (7*). 


Bob Zurke and His Delta Rhythm 

Orchestra (Am.) 

** Hobson Street Blues (Zurke) (OA038285) 
(July 18th. 1939) 

***Pve Found A New Baby (Palmer, 
Williams) (OA041539) (Aug. roth, 
1939) 

(H.M.V. B9034—33.) 

038285— Zurke (/) with John Gasso- 
way, Chuck Dale, Larry Binyon, Noni 
Bernardi, Sid Stoneburn (reeds); Nat 
Natoli, Sterling Bose, Chelsea Quealey 
(thts) ; Vincent Grand, William 
Prichard, Art Foser (irmbs): Chick 
Reeves (zg): Felix Giobbe ()): Stan 
King (ds). 

041539—As above, except Art Peterson 
(b) replaces Giobbe. 

Here are the first records to be released 
here by the new orchestra which pianist 
Bob Zurke left Bob Crosby’s orchestra to 
form and make his debut with as a band- 
leader. 

Every American band with any preten- 
tions to achieve fame in the swing field seems 
first of all to try to emulate the verve of 
Artie Shaw, and Bob Zurke has proved no 
exception. The brass has the same biting 
attack, the saxes the same bold sense of 
conviction, and if the rhythm lacks the 
stinging cymbal work which was such a 

( Continued on page 393) 
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Book Review 





THE DANCE BAND MYSTERY 


Most people who are interested in a 
subject are usually interested also in the 
lives of those who are most closely associated 
with it. 

Consequently “‘ The Dance Band Mys- 
tery ’’* should have a particular attraction 
for those who are at all interested in dance 
music. 

This light novel, a murder mystery 
incidentally, is written all around the dance 
band profession in the West End of London, 
and when you know that its author is Ray 
Sonin, once manager to Ambrose and now 
editor of the ‘‘ Melody Maker,” you will 
realise that there is perhaps no one who 
would be more capable of infusing the right 
local colour into the story. 

As a matter of fact Mr. Sonin goes 
further than this. Not only does he give an 
unusually fine insight into all the many 
aspects of the profession and the daily lives 


of the band leaders and musicians who 
disgrace as well as grace it, he also draws 
many of his characters so true to life that, in 
spite of the usual disclaimer, they are 
obviously composite pictures of various 
celebrities (not to mention notorieties) of 
the dance band world. 

In such circumstances it is perhaps un- 
necessary for the murder mystery aspect of 
the plot to be any stronger than it is. But 
this is not to suggest that it is an uninteresting 
plot. It is in fact good enough, if only 
because the actual murderer of course turns 
out to be about the last person any ordinary 
reader might suspect. 

Moreover, Mr. Sonin writes in an easy 
lucid style, and I confidently recommend 
the book to anyone in search of a few hours’ 
light, entertaining reading. E. J. 





*Quahity Press, 3s. 6d. 
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feature of Cliff Leeman’s and subsequently 
Buddy Rich’s drumming, the ensemble has 
nevertheless the same irresistible drive. 

But there the similarity between this and 
most of the other large American white 
bands to a great extent ceases. 

The arrangements are by Fud Living- 
stone, who you will doubtless remember 
was the clarinettist in many Red Nichols, 


Jim Dorsey, Miff Mole and Joe Venuti 


recordings. He was also a member of 
Elizalde’s band at the London Savoy Hotel 
during the mid-and late-1920’s. 

Livingstone has more recently arranged 
for quite a number of bands, but the 
necessity of featuring Zurke and his piano 
has required him to work on rather different 
lines for the Zurke combination. At any 
rate this is the case in Hobson Street Blues, 
which is in fact throughout a piano solo 
with band accompaniment. 

Exactly what you will think about it will 
depend upon how much you like Mr. 
Zurke’s style. 

With me it hasn’t gone so well. The 
composition, in fast tempo, sounds too much 
like any show off piano opus, and I am no 
more ready to accept the plea that it has 
endeavoured to capture the spirit of the old 
New Orleans street parade bands, than I 
am to acquit Mr. Zurke, for all his fine 
technique and possible assertion that his 
style is gin-mill, of being flashy if not actually 
exhibitionistic. 

New Baby feature much less piano. The 
main result of this is that Fud Livingstone 
has been left freer to score in his more usual 
manner, consequently the side sounds more 
like so many other records. However it’s a 
good performance and if it is not likely to 
live as a classic I have to admit that I 
enjoyed it. 

The trumpet solo is quite possibly played 
by Chelsea Quealey, who was also a 
member of the old Elizalde band. Note also 
that old-timer Stan King has turned up 
again as the drummer of the outfit. It’s just 
over ten years since Stan and I sat in the 
old Okeh studios in New York and shared 
his flask of rye. 

Reproduction: Good except for slight 
tendency to over-record, which does not help 
towards accurate tracking (7). 
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Jack Teagarden and His Orchestra 
{(Am.) 
*** Beale Street Blues (Handy) (v by Jack 
Teagarden) (WCO26243) 
*** Swingin’ On The Teagarden Gate (Tea- 
garden, Norman) (WCO26245) 
(Parlophone R2735—33.) 


Teagarden (irmb, vocalist) with Ernie 
Caceres, Clint Garvin, John van Eps 
(reeds); Karl Garvin, Frank Ryerson, 
Lee Castaldo (ipis); Eddie Dudley, 
Mark Bennett, Joe Gutierrez (imbs) ; 
Jack Rusin (~); Allan Reuss (zg) ; 
Bonnie Pottle (/) : Dave Tough (ds). 


If you care to refer to THE GRAMOPHONE 
for last August you will see that since his 
records then reviewed Big T. has made a 
number of changes in his personnel. 

They seem to be for the better. 

As a band this new line up is still not 
quite all it might be, but it is being used in 
a better way and the records are such an 
improvement on the sad offerings which 
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Parlophone put out last December that they 
cannot be spoken of in the same breath. 

Somebody opens Beale Street with a nice 
trumpet solo and is followed by a pleasant 
enough passage from the tenor before Mr. 
T. comes in for his vocal and subsequently a 
trombone solo. Our Mr. T. is his usual 
unique self, the arrangement is good enough 
and all round the record is not too bad even 
if it does not aspire to (or in any way reach) 
the heights of the Charleston Chasers’ old 
Basin Street Blues on Parlophone R1356, to 
which Teagarden made such notable con- 
tributions. 

Swingin’ On The Teagarden Gate is not likely 
to live as a classic swing composition any 
more than are the performance and arrange- 
ment. Nor can I say that Caceres’s clarinet 
solo has unduly impressed me. But there 
are compensations again in Teagarden’s 
solo, on which the side, like the coupling, 
gets it three stars. 

Reproduction: Very fair (+). 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
*** Belgium Stomp (Moore) (W26066) 
*** Think Of Me, Little Daddy (Whitman) 
(v by Jimmy Young) (W26068) 
(Parlophone R2736—3s5.) 


All right, don’t get alarmed. Think Of Me, 
Little Daddy, isn’t another of the Little 
Skipper or Sonny Boy genus. The daddy 
(which Mr. Young for obvious reasons has 
to turn into a mama in his vocal refrain) 
happens to be a sugar-daddy, and in fact 
the song probably isn’t too bad as songs go. 

Il say probably because the only chance 
one gets of gauging the merit of the com- 
position as such is in the vocal refrain. The 
rest of the performance so sacrifices the 
number to the treatment that it is almost 
unrecognisable. 

Not, of course, that this per se says anything 
against the record. Many very mediocre 
tunes have been turned into grand jazz 
mainly by a treatment which has saved the 
tune. That’s one of the beauties of jazz. 
Composers can often ‘‘make”’ the music, 
but luckily they can’t always ruin it, at 
least to the extent that they can ruin 
** straight *’ music. 

But in this case I am wondering just how 
much the liberties Mr. Lunceford has taken 
are worth. This band of his is one of the 
most musicianly, the most finished and 
legitimately competent, of all coloured jazz 
bands. Also it has a very decided character 
of its own. It’s that character that has 
caused my misgivings. While it has basically 
the character of jazz, I cannot help feeling 
that it too often sacrifices rhythm for other 
effects. Or if that is going too far, at least 
wonder whether it doesn’t stretch the 
dramatic aspect to a point where it tends to 
submerge so many other equally important 
qualities. At any rate this is the main 
impression that Little Daddy has given me. 

It is also the impression that I have 
gathered from Belgium Stomp—a _ piece, 
according to the label of my American 
pressing, dedicated to the Jazz Clubs of 
Belgium—though in this case the reason is 
rather different. Here we have an instru- 
mental composition, possibly written and 
arranged especially for Lunceford, and so 
performed in its original form. Thus the 
matter of sacrificing the number to treat- 
ment does not arise. Nevertheless the record 


still seems to suffer to some extent from 
Lunceford’s desire to make it mainly a 
vehicle for illustrating his own particular 
character with its aforementioned liabilities, 
whatever its assets may be. And of course 
it is not without its assets. 

Reproduction: Very fair (7). 


Barney Gilbraith and His Cocoanut 

Grove Quartet 
*** 4 Small Cafe By Notre Dame (Annette 
Mills) (v) (CE10380) (March 6th, 


1940) 

*** Walkin? Thru’ Mockin’ - Bird Lane 
(Peters, Jones) (v) (CE10381) 
(March 6th, 1940) 

(Parlophone F1691— 2s.) 


Gilbraith (accordion) with Reg Conroy 
(p) ; Hank Hobson (+) ; Harry Landau 
(ds) Vocalist: Gwen Jones 


So they’re trying out this little swing 
outfit on commercial numbers. 

Well, the result is a great deal better than 
it might have been. 

A Small Cafe is quite a good melody. But 
whoever wrote the lyric ought to make a 
suitable apology and then retire as 
gracefully as possible. 

And I’m not saying this because the 
words were written for a man and have had 
to be slightly altered for Gwen Jones 
(“man substituted for ‘* madame,’’ 
“gamin’”’ for “ gendarme ’’). The words 
are just drivel—possibly because the whole 
idea they have to convey is equally drivelling. 

And then Mockin’-Bird Lane. Uf ever a tune 
had a corny opening-chorus-of-any-musical- 
comedy syncopation, this one has, and I 
compliment Mr. Gilbraith on the way he has 
concealed the fact by hitting on a good 
tempo and by nice phrasing. 

I also compliment him on all sorts of 
other things—firstly not only for being the 
best accordion swing stylist we have, but for 
being able to phrase a simple melody in a 
way that makes it attractive and rhythmical 
without in any way destroying the original 
tune. Note, for instance, the first chorus of 
Small Cafe, and how effective the low 
melodious stop he has chosen is. Secondly 
for knowing just how to deal with popular 
tunes. As far as the routining is concerned, 
probably Reg Conroy, who does the arrange- 
ments, was more responsible for this, but 
what Gilbraith himself plays, the way he 
always manages to trot out some little twist 
that is as tasteful as it is interesting, is 
something for which he alone must be given 
the credit. 

And I’ve yet some more bouquets to hand 
out. One to Gwen Jones for being a fine 
little dance band singer in every sense of the 
word, others to Conroy, Hobson and 
Landau for being not only individually good 
performers, but for making a neat and easy 
rhythm section ; and last, but not least, one 
to the recorder for having achieved the best 
reproduction this little group has had so far. 

All round the records go a long way to 
show how attractive just ordinary song-and- 
dance tunes can be made by a small outfit 
which knows how to apply the jazz idiom to 
commercial dance music with a little 
understanding of the fitness of things 
coupled with a little of the right kind of 
imagination. 

Reproduction: Good, though a trifle less 
volume in the recording would have made 
for easier tracking. 
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PINOCCHIO 


Walt Disney backs another winner 


OR the first few minutes of this new 

Disney colour film my impulse was to 
compare it with ““Snow White”: but soon 
tha magic of this new creation held my 
undivided attention. My devotion to 
‘** Snow White”? was not shaken, for was 
it not a glimpse into a fairyland that moved and spoke ? 





‘** Pinocchio ’”’ and “‘ Snow White” are scored, so to speak, 
for the same orchestra, and in the same key ; but the new film 
is full of new themes and almost endless new variations. 


’ 


‘* Pinocchio ” is the name of a wooden puppet-boy, who, in 
response to the entreaties of his maker, old Geppetto, is given life 
by a charming Blue Fairy. We follow him through a series of 
adventures as exciting as anything that ever came out of Holly- 
wood, until, having rescued the old toymaker from the interior 
of a monstrous whale, and also having been drowned in the 
process, he is again brought to life by the Fairy. This time, she 
rewards his devotion by turning him into a real boy, with an 
appealing snub nose in place of the former little wooden peg, and 
they all live happily ever after. The story is based on an old 
Italian nursery favourite, which will doubtless be new to most of 
you. 


Technically, the film shows a great advance. Voices and move- 
ments are so perfectly synchronised that the characters are as 
convincing as if they were what Jack Warner would call “ rill 
pippul.” There is no flicker at all, and the last difficulties of this 
fascinating art have now been mastered. 


The characters are all stars in their own right, and as Dopey 
walked away with “Snow White,” so, I think, will Jiminy 
Cricket prove himself to be the favourite of this delightful band of 
entertainers. He is the “ Conscience’ appointed by the Fairy, 
to teach Pinocchio the difference between right and wrong. He 
has uphill work against the blandishments of J. Worthington 
Foulfellow, the Fox, and Gideon, the disreputable Cat, two 
masterpieces of wickedness, but he does his job triumphantly. 
How he does it, you must see for yourself. 


Music does not play quite so prominent a part in ** Pinocchio ”’ 
as in “* Snow White,” from the aspect of individual songs, and the 
records made from the sound track by H.M.V. contain a pro- 
portion of dialogue. This is no disadvantage, as they preserve 
much of the flavour of the film. It would have been a pity, for 
instance, to lose the unctuous utterances of Foulfellow. There are 
three records, together with an attractive portfolio (1/- extra), 
making first-class entertainment for all who have seen the film. 


FIRST RECORD H.M.V., BD821, 2s. 


Side One. ** When You Wish Upon a Star.” 


The first of these might be looked upon as the theme song of 
the film, as it recurs. The song tells of the Wishing Star and the 
gifts it can bring. A pretty number with a background or ghost 
chorus. 


Side Two. ** Give a Little Whistle.”’ 


The second side contains a homily from Jiminy Cricket, who 
then breaks into this catchy little song, the burden whereof is 
that when things prove difficult, just ‘‘ Give a Little Whistle . . . 
and Always let your Conscience be your Guide.” Pinocchio 
makes valiant attempts to imitate Jiminy’s chirpy whistle, but 
with indifferent success. 
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SECOND RECORD 
Side Three. ‘** Hi Diddle Dee Dee.”’ 


The Fox and Cat, seeking a way to raise funds, have noticed 
that Pinocchio, who is on his way to school, is a wooden boy. 
They plot to sell him to Stromboli, for his Marionette Show. 
The Fox Foulfellow bumps into Pinocchio, knocking his 
lesson book out of his hand, and, although allowing the attractions 
of learning, points out an easier road to success. Pinocchio, 
fascinated by the prospect, falls for the allurements, and off they 
go, Pinocchio in the middle, singing, ‘‘ Hi Diddle Dee Dee, an 
Actor’s life is the life for me.” Jiminy turns up late, but is unable 
to stop them, and can only follow to see what happens. 


Side Four. ‘‘ I’ve Got No Strings.”’ 


H.M.V., BD822, 2s. 


Pinocchio makes his first appearance with the Marionettes. 
In spite of a false start, and Jiminy’s disapproval, he is a great 
success. He is joined, first by the Dolls, then by the Russian 
Dancers (an amazing sequence of whirling figures). 


THIRD RECORD 
Side Five. ‘* Little Wooden Head.” 


Geppetto, the Toymaker, has finished his greatest creation, a 
puppet boy, and makes him dance to the music of the little 
mechanical musicians. He names the puppet “ Pinocchio,” 
and introduces him to his pets, Figaro the Kitten and Cleo the 
glamorous Goldfish, two of Disney’s most endearing characters. 
The dance ends as the clockwork orchestra runs down. 


Side Six. (a) “‘ Turn on the Old Music Box.”’ 
(b) ** When You Wish Upon a Star.” 


(a) Pinocchio has been drowned, and Geppetto mourns the 
loss of his little “‘ son.”” The Blue Fairy appears and, at a touch of 
her wand, the bedraggled corpse of little puppet changes to a 
real boy, and comes to life again. Rapturously, the toymaker 
turns on all the mechanical musicians. Finally, Jiminy Cricket 
receives his promised medal—‘ Solid gold, too! ’’—and the 
record closes with an echo of the Wishing Song, with which the 
film opened. V. STANBRIDGE HOMEWOOD. 


H.M.V., BD823, 2s. 


es 


Studio recordings of musical numbers frora *‘ Pinocchio ”’ are 
as follows: Webster Booth, When You Wish Upon a Star on 
H.M.V. Bgo30, backed by the big romantic hit Rosita (not from 
‘** Pinocchio ’’). Selections come from Louis Levy (Columbia 
FB2404), Reginald Foort (H.M.V. BD829) and the Organ, 
the Dance Band and Me (Parlo. F1672). Pat Kirkwood finds 
two typical songs in Three Cheers for Anything and I’ve Got No Strings 
on H.M.V. BD826, while Arthur Askey’s many admirers will 
surely be delighted with his record of Turn On the Old Music Box 
and Give a Little Whistle, to both of which he brings the Askey 
touch on H.M.V. BD825. Dance records to date include the 
following: Maurice Winnick : Turn on the Old Music Box and 
When You Wish Upon a Star (H.M.V. BD5573); Geraldo : 
Give a Little Whistle and When You Wish Upon a Star (Columbia 
FB2397) ; Carroll Gibbons : Little Wooden Head and Turn on 
the Old Music Box (Columbia FB2396); Jack Hylton : Give 
a Little Whistle and Little Wooden Head (H.M.V. BD5570) ; and 
Harry Roy : Turn on the Old a a 
Music Box and When You Wish 
Upon a Star (Parlo. F1676). 
Dancers are provided with When 
You Wish Upon a Star and Give 
a Little Whistle played as quick 
steps by Victor Silvester on 
Parlo. F1678. R.W. 


——_— 
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Orchestral 


Albert Sandler and his Orchestra lead us a pleasant walk 
through the garden of some of Haydn Wood’s best known songs, 
and we are given ample time to admire those Roses of Picardy on 
Columbia DX961. Ambrose takes us to a different world, 
though none the less romantic as a memory generator in his 
Twenty-five Years of Song and Melody on Decca Kg13. Starting 
with the naughty nineties, we pass through the tittering twenties 
and stop just short of what I suppose we shall have to call the 
roaring forties. Again there should be a large public for the 
Teddy Bears’ Picnic and the Whistler and his Dog on one record 
played by the Belgrave Salon Orchestra on Rex 9643, though I 
am not altogether happy about the changes in rhythm—these 
should surely be played in strict march tempo. The Inglese 
Tango Orchestra are new to me, and Liszt’s Liebestraum as a 
tango will doubtless be new to you. We have heard this master- 
piece in so many guises that we are past being shocked, and 
to be sure there is no harm done here. The Chopin study, now 
known as Tristesse, takes up the other side of Decca F7395. There 
are also two more tangos from the Orquesta Tipica Francisco 
Canaro on Odeon OT182. Louis Levy continues his film 
selections on Columbia FB2380 and 2389. ‘‘ Band Waggon,” 
‘The Great Victor Herbert” and “‘ The Wizard of Oz” (the 
last two one side each) are treated with the usual elaborate 
orchestration, with vocals thrown in. The Hillingdon Orchestra 
are establishing themselves and break new ground with Tales 
from a Fairy Book on Decca F7416. This little suite consists of four 
short pieces and is pleasantly tuneful, though the recording is a 
little rough. Primo Scala and the London Piano Accordeon 
Band provide their quota respectively on Rex 9745 and Regal 
MR3251 and 3252. 


Vocal 


First we have two albums. One represents Bing Crosby 
as a singer of cowboy songs. These songs are not direct from the 
prairie, but consist mostly of ballads in the cowboy idiom. Most 
of them are well-known, and one or two, such as Mexicali Rose 
and Whistling in the Wildwood are delightfully turned. Mr. Crosby 
is assisted in this undertaking by Victor Young, John Scott 
Trotter, The Guardsmen, Jimmy Dorsey and Eddie 
Dunstedter, and you can take your choice from Brunswick 
02923-8. The second album consists of four records of the tunes 
from ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ interspersed with dialogue, and 
doubtless making a pleasant reminder of the film for those who 
have seen it, though I feel that intrinsically they have little to 
commend them to the man who wants any particular number for 
its own sake. Those taking part are Victor Young, Max Terr’s 
Choristers, Clarence Badger, Ernest Newton, Harry 
Stafford, The Modernettes, Bob Stevens and Wynne Davis. 
Numbers are Decca F7417-20. Jeannette MacDonald brings a 
celebrity performance of the two big numbers from “ The New 
Moon ” on a red-label H.M.V., DA1721. Lover, come back to me 
and One Kiss bring this voice once more to her many English 
friends. It was I think in 1917 that Oh Johnny first broke the 
news, and now twenty-three years later it is enjoying an astonish- 
ing revival, and has been put into “ Black Velvet ” at the London 
Hippodrome, where Pat Kirkwood sings it—as she does on 
H.M.V. BD830, backed by Where or When. A typical record. 
This number also suits Phyllis Robins’ voice on Parlo. F1675, 
where the coupling is Chatterbox, now equalling Scatterbrain as a 
popular success. Al Bowlly does well to choose Irving Berlin’s 
It’s a lovely day to-morrow, which he couples with Careless on H.M.V. 
BD828. When I last heard The Merry Macs I regarded them 
as comics, but they are of course highly esteemed in the world of 
swing. Nevertheless they have a wide appeal and you might like 
to hear them in a vocal version of Jn the mood, now the rage of 
the States. For me they miss the real point of this number— 
those remarkable pauses towards the end—but you may well be 
entertained by the words and the general treatment. Their 
other song is Shoot the sherbert to me Herbert, a sort of swing skit. I 
notice that this is by Homer, who, far from nodding, must have 
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been very wide awake when he penned this number (Decca 
F7392). Sentimentalists should welcome a record of The Vagabond 
Song, theme song of Cavan O’Connor, who sings this on Rex 
9736 with that popular ballad God will remember. The sophisti- 
cated will of course wink knowingly when Evelyn Dall calls 
Mr. Jones to bed on Decca F7410. By now most of us have met 
Miss Jones and gaped with suitable approval on young F.D.R. of 
that ilk, so here is another—a recalcitrant husband. Mr. Jones, 
aren’t you coming to bed ? and My Wubba Dolly fit Miss Dall like a— 
glove, and she has the benefit of an exceedingly slick accom- 
paniment. This is the sort of song that is equally effective as a 
baby number, and those who prefer it so will be delighted with 
Elsie Carlisle on Rex 9734, especially as she is also singing 
Oh Johnny. The Street Singer sings Faithful Forever and revives 
Jerome Kern’s Smoke gets in your eyes on Decca F7407, while Vera 
Lynn achieves quite a little success with Safe in my heart and It’s a 
lovely day to-morrow, with of course Mr. Young on the Novachord 
(Decca F7411). It seems a long time since we last heard from 
Greta Keller, creator of the classic Lamplight. Scorning topicality 
she has chosen to back herself against all-comers in Moon Love and 
Day in, day out on Decca F7331. Carl Brisson plays for safety 
with Scatierbrain and Where or When, but has taken good care to 
have a distinguished accompaniment provided by two anonymous 
pianists on Decca F7352. Dick Powell of film fame is first in 
with They would wind him up and he would whistle, a puppet number, 
and goes on to sing us what I assume is the national song of 
American coastguards called Semper Paratus. Harry Sosnik 
provides the accompaniments, as for so many other American 
recordings, and there are also The Foursome and The Norse- 
men, though they might have been the Horsemen for all the 
difference between them (Decca F7413). As tor Pat O’Regan, 
he celebrates his solo debut by squeezing every drop of treacle 
from Safe in my heart and I’m in love for the last time, and he is en- 
couraged in this by Dudley Beaven at the Wurlitzer (Rex 9746). 
Florence George displays a light soprano in Lehar’s Vilia and 
Silesu’s Un peu d’amour on Brunswick 02885, with Victor Young 
in support. Binnie Hale comes back to the gramophone with 
It’s a lovely day to-morrow and A kiss in the dark, two tunes which she 
finds irresistible on Col. FB2386, while Celia Lipton is quick to 
follow up her initial success with Over the rainbow and It’s a hap- 
hap-happy day, made new by plenty of introductory speech. Miss 
Lipton will do well to continue this novel touch to her records 
of current hits and thus carve out her own special niche (Col. 
FB2385). Another young lady—fifteen I think—Beryl Davis, 
who sings both for Oscar Rabin and Arthur Young, puts a sophisti- 
cated veneer on You’ve done something to my heart and gets away 
with it on Decca F7412. Her Good Morning is ordinary. Hughie 
Diamond of the deep voice brings a foreign flavour with The 
Gaucho Serenade and Rosita, about as good as you'll get of each 
(Decca F7414). Turner Layton is delightfully himself in Where 
or When (many of you will have been waiting for this) and Serenade 
in Blue on Col. FB2388, while Denny Dennis gives you a choice 
of two records on Rex 9733 and 9739—his /t’s a lovely day to- 
morrow opening with a snatch of Grieg’s Morning. If you want 
a change try Pinky Tomlin telling you of Rosie the Redskin, 
another Miss who left her home for the dance floor, on Brunswick 
02906. In contrast he pleads on the back What are_you doing to-night? 
A bunch of harmonists this month are well worth hearing. First, 
The Cavendish Three, well known over the radio, have arrived 
on records with a swing version of Daisy Bell, coupled with their 
first Memory Corner, consisting of Say it with music, Blue Skies and 
Whispering (Col. FB2379), Then The Mills Brothers croon 
sweetly in Adeline and You tell me your dream and I'll tell you mine on 
Brunswick 02932. Pigs are in the news, and in Piggy Wiggy Woo, 
Paul Whiteman’s Four Modernaires, supported by the 
Swing Wing Group, tell a Jittle story of courtship in the sty, and 
then proceed to tell you about the Broom Dance on Brunswick 
02933. Lastly there is a return visit from Steffani and his Silver 
Songsters. About a year ago I had the opportunity of seeing this 
act on the stage, and it is, I believe, essentially a visual perform- 
ance, for the singers are grouped an sinz antiphonally. The 
effect is lost on records, but even so, their naive rendering of a 
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selection from ‘* Gulliver’s Travels ”’ will be a pleasant change 
from the usual for many (Rex 9747). 


Instrumental 


Despite the popularity of /n an eighteenth century drawing room, 
it is only this month that we have a piano recording, and this is 
odd since the piece is based on a piano sonata of Mozart. The 
sonata incidentally is noticed elsewhere in this issue. On the 
other hand, the piece in its modern guise depends so much on 
orchestral tone colour that perhaps it isn’t so odd after all. 
Patricia Rossborough is extremely clever in getting out of this 
difficulty, and her judicious use of light and shade helps to dispel 
any fear of monotony. A piano arrangement of Heykens’ popular 
Serenade completes an attractive disc (Parlo. F1658). Charlie 
Kunz’s 34th Medley is on Decca F7408 and his 14th Revivals on 
F7219. I cannot imagine what induced Arthur Young to play 
Rosita on the Novachord. There is little chance here for those 
touches which give this instrument something unique. A piece 
of his own called An Evening in Paris is more to the point (Decca 
F7415). Another novelty is “‘ Organola,”’ presented by Jimmy 
Leach. I hesitate to say exactly what this is, but Let the people sing 
and Oh Johnny sound here not unlike Milt Herth, whose Trio 
oblige with Copenhagen and Everybody loves my baby on Brunswick 
o2901. ‘* Organola ” is on Col. FB2387. An uncommon cinema 
organ record is Memories of Grieg, played by Sidney Torch on 
Col. FB2375. Grieg the miniaturist on a cinema organ sounds 
like a nightmare, but Mr. Torch’s registration is such that no 
offence is done to the music, and his building up of Jn the hall of the 
mountain kings is a tour de force, when we remember how the com- 
poser uses his orchestra here. 


Comic 


Ronald Frankau has an easy job in She wanted to be out at the 
Jront and I’m going to be offensive in the Spring on Parlo. R2730, and a 
still easier task when he joins Tommy Handley in a Murgatroyd 
and Winterbottom record of Jn the quartermaster’s stores and We're 
all together now on Parlo. F1669. Try these before dinner. Carl 
Carlisle continues his impersonations and once again takes the 
trouble to hang them on to a little story—this time we are told 
about Private Robertson Hare’s Predicament—a predicament indeed, 
to be taken for Hitler by everybody from Corporal Gordon Harker 
up to General Aubrey Smith (Decca F7389). George Formby 
asks us to Imagine me in the Maginot Line, and proceeds to describe 
his success as a Lancashire Romeo after taking lessons in love-making 
by post (Regal MR3233). A newcomer is John Hilton, unless 
of course he is the Professor, in two “ antique ” songs on Col. 
FB2377. Granny’s Old Armchair and The Ballheaded End of the Broom 
are simple and are sung to a guitar accompaniment. Jack 
Warner repeats his radio success in The Love Parade and is joined 
by Sonny in Neath the Shanty Town Moon on Parlo. F1677, while 
The Two Leslies round up the party with an uproarious Good 
Morning and an even more hearty Let the people sing on Rex 9741. 
A new record by Stanley Holloway— Albert Evacuated and My 
Missus—is not yet to hand (Col. FB2408), but is notable for the 
price if for nothing else. 


Dance 


Maurice Winnick re-appears on the H.M.V. list with a 
pleasant record of Safe in my heart and Chatterbox (BD5572), and 
Dick Robertson turns up on Decca with a bright Lilacs in the Rain 
and an Oh Johnny that is almost modern (F7393). One hesitates 
to use the word “ swing,” but I should say that these perform- 
ances have merit even if judged by that standard. In the same 
category is Arthur Young with the Hatchette Swingtette, 
featuring Stephane Grappely and Beryl Davis in Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band and You made me love you on Decca F7409, while 
Glenn Miller, legitimate successor to Artie Shaw in the eyes of 
American Society, scores a hit with Indian Summer and Careless 
on H.M.V. BD5569. By way of contrast is “‘ Sweet Music,”’ 
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presented by Jay Wilbur. Remember and I'll never be the same 
are without vocals and are played with style. They have that 
distinguished touch that Wilbur almost invariably achieves with 
all his work. This is well worth hearing. (Rex 9740). Other 
Wilbur titles are The Gaucho Serenade and The lady on the cameo 
(9728) ; Chatterbox and It’s a lovely day to-morrow (9729). Ken 
Johnson in his quieter mood brings together A small café by Notre 
Dame and Careless on H.M.V. BD5568, while Ambrose has no 
less than eight titles. Chatterbox, The lady on the cameo, Tristesse, 
I’m in love for the last time, Rosita, The Gaucho Serenade, Careless and 
Seventeen Candles can be heard on Decca 7399, 7400, 7401 and 7402. 
Henry Busse is well known to swing fans as a trumpet player, 
though I understand that his style has not progressed for some 
years. Hear him for yourself on Rex 9732 in Ida and Oh Johnny. 
Jack Payne turns on the big guns for You never miss the old faces, 
and brings out the music box for They would wind him up and he 
would whistle on Decca F7404. Billy Cotton is a safe bet in I’m in 
love for the last time and Rosita on Rex 9727, The Melody Maker and 
The only one who’s difficult is you (9738) and Jn the quartermaster’s 
stores and They would wind him up and he would whistle (9737)—the 
last complete with winding effects, and a good imitation of the 
clockwork running down. The same applies to Joe Loss playing 
Who’s taking you home to-night (an attractive waltz) and Careless on 
Regal MR3249 and Safe in my heart and Let the people sing on 
MR3250. In contrast to the big bang usually given to this 
number, Geraldo adapts it to his own individual restraint, 
characterised by the muted trumpet device, on Columbia 
FB2392, coupled with Moonlight Avenue. Carroll Gibbons, this 
time with the Savoy Hotel Orpheans, plays A little rain must fall 
and There goes my dream, the latter with plenty of piano, on Col. 
FB2390. The rain number is also done by Jack Hylton on 
H.M.V. BD5571, backed by Moonlight Avenue, which is not quite 
the success it ought to be. Kay Kyser brings along numerous 
vocalists to assist in his record of Chatterbox and The Little Red Fox, 
both from the film “ That’s right you’re wrong.” This is not 
really a dance record, but may entertain you (Parlo. F1671). 
Sydney Lipton couples Who’s taking you home to-night with Neath 
the shanty town moon on Col. FB2395, while Jack White provides 
a first-class record of Careless and a new number called When you 
wear your Sunday blue on Parlo. F1674. Hemry King’s record of 
The lady is a tramp and Where or When might tempt you to test 
your motor. He wavers to and fro most alarmingly, and the effect 
is heightened by piano glissandi that suggest Mothersill. See how 
you get on with Brunswick 02907. 


Strict Tempo 


Mantovani : There goes my dream (Slow Fox Trot) and You’ve 
done something to my heart (Quick Step) (Decca F7406) ; Oscar 
Rabin : Cuban Lady (Waltz) and Seventeen Candles (Slow Fox 
Trot) (Rex 9731) ; the same with vocals (9730) ; Bluebirds in the 
Moonlight (Quick Step) and My Wubba Dolly (Quick Step) with 
vocals (9742) ; Careless (Slow Fox Trot) and Neath the shanty town 
moon (Slow Fox Trot) (9744); the same with vocals (9743) ; 
Josephine Bradley : A kiss in the dark (Waltz) and Careless (Slow 
Fox Trot) (Col. FB2394) ; When you wear your Sunday blue (Slow 
Fox Trot) and Jt’s a lovely day to-morrow (Quick Step) (FB2393) ; 
Victor Silvester : Moonlight Avenue (Quick Step) and A little 
rain must fall (Quick Step) (Parlo. F1673). 


The War 


Regal issue a record containing an interview between John 
Snagge and Second-Engineer George King of the ‘“ Doric 
Star,” who describes his own experiences as a prisoner on board 
the “ Altmark.” The record is called The Navy’s Here (Well done 
H.M.S. Cossack) and the number is VS1oo (1s. 6d.). 
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A COLLECTOR 


IN KENYA 


By COLIN SHREVE 


HEN last I wrote an article for THE GRAMOPHONE, I little 

thought that my next effort would be written in Kenya. At 
times like these, the strangest things can happen, and here I am 
in Nairobi, where old records are regarded as so much junk, 
and where, as far as I know, there is not a soul besides myself 
who would give tuppence for all the Albanis in the world. 

I thought it might be interesting to friends of mine and to 
collectors generally, to hear of my adventures since leaving 
England accompanied by five hundred of my treasures, and the 
trials and difficulties I have encountered in getting them to this 
far-off land. 

** Many a time and oft,” I have asked myself the question, 
** Were I sent to a desert island and allowed to take with me just 
six records from my library, which six should I choose?’ but I 
little thought that the occasion would arise when I should have 
to decide which were the six most cherished of my records. 

To have selected a mere six would have been a hopeless task, 
so I decided to bring as many with me as would go into a couple 
of carrying cases, say, about thirty. I proceeded to sort out thirty 
gems from the six hundred records which comprises my small 
but select library. 

What a difficult task this was! I began with Melba. I have 
about eighty records by this lady. Which should I take ? Pride 
of place in my collection has always been Melba’s. She has never 
in all the years I have collected yielded that position to anyone. 
Records of great singers come and go in most collections, bearing 
with them often the pangs of parting and bitter tears, to find their 
way to the shelves of more affluent connoisseurs, but, rarely did I 
part with any record of Dame Nellie. Things had to be really 
bad before I called upon that august lady to “ ease the situation,” 
and only then if I had a good chance of replacing the treasure, 
so that it was a case of “ Au revoir but not good-bye.” 

First, the 1904 batch, containing so many beautiful things, 
the glorious Porgi Amor “ ‘The like of which,” (as a critic once said) 
‘* we shall never hear again.” Then the sparkling Sempre Libera, 
in which the Diva tossed those silvery notes from the wonderful 
fountain of her throat, laden and prodigal with melody. The 
early Caro Nome, with the famous trill in the postlude to the aria, 
Tosti’s Mattinata with its delicate, childlike sweetness that was 
Melba’s alone. All of them, and many another, gems beyond 
price. Which of these should I take ? To leave them would be a 
sin. The hazardous journey upon which I was about to embark, 
might mean that I might never hear them again. A horrid 
thought ! 

Then the 1905 batch. Here was the Faust Jewel Song. The 
jewel song of them all. Home Sweet Home, poignant with memories : 
and so down the years, to the Aubade from Le Roi d’Ys, “‘ actually 
a tenor solo but an air of which Melba was extremely fond.” 
What tenor could give the air the charm that Melba does ? 
Then Bizet’s Pastorale showing the rich notes in the lower register 
(if one can speak of registers in this gorgeous rainbow of tones). 
And the perfect Depuis le Jour, (what joy this has given me in 
the past). Again the task of selection was difficult. At this rate I 
should never decide. 

So to Marcella Sembrich. Here again were at least thirty 
discs, all of them favourites of mine. The Traviata air, the 
wonderful Qui la Voce with its unsurpassed andante, even though 
the cabaletta sounds a trifle beyond the singer’s powers at the 
time of recording: though, personally, I would not have had it 
omitted on this account. Every note Sembrich recorded is precious 
to me, and few voices give me the same satisfaction as hers. 

This, I thought, was hopeless. Having spent an hour over 
Melba and Sembrich I was still no nearer to making a choice. 
I love them all! 

What of the rest of my collection ? Here was an album of 
great gems, and, only one record of each singer. Albani’s Angels 
ever Bright and Fair, Kaschowska’s Vissi d’Arte, Edith Walker’s 


Weiche Wotan, Sedlmair and Schmedes’s Lohengrin duet, Elizzi 
and Slezak’s duet from ‘“‘ Les Huguenots ” in which the clarion 
tones of the lady have to be heard to be believed, Senius’s Beet- 
hoven’s Adelaide and Susan Strong’s Mary Gray of Allandale. All 
of these I must take. By this time I had selected from my shelves 
many more, Eames, Destinn, Tetrazzini and a host of others. 
Why had I collected so many treasures ? As I watched the ever- 
growing pile I felt in a similar position to Macheath who, in the 
Beggar’s Opera sings: ‘‘ How happy could I be with either, were 
tother dear charmer away ! ”’ 

Feeling utterly wretched I abandoned the procedure, hoping 
that I might return to it later in a calmer frame of mind, having 
steeled myself for the wrench to come. Assailed by thoughts of 
possible disaster, I visualised the boat being torpedoed or mined, 
and I and all the records lost. Should this happen, I reflected, 
these souvenirs of immortal voices would form a fitting—though 
unseen—monument to me, with perhaps, the following flowery 
epitaph : 

** Caskets of melody bore he o’er the deep, 
Alas! both he and they in wat’ry silence sleep.” 
If, in years to come, the ship was salvaged, there, entombed 
among my treasures would I be found, my fleshless fingers still 
clasping a 1904 Melba. “ A touching sight, though grim,’ my 
friends would say. 

Fearing lest this brooding on the matter might unhinge my 
already burdened mind, I asked the advice of a friend. He 
suggested the best thing to do would be to enquire how much 
more it would cost me to have a third of the library shipped. 
Finding the cost was moderate, I made up my mind, at long last, 
to take at least two hundred records with me. Again the task of 
selection was equally difficult and in a rash moment I decided that 
I had “ as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb,” and so, proceeded 
to make boxes to hold the whole of my library. These were 
packed, shipped and insured and praise be to God and the 
Convoy, they all arrived safely in Kenya, “‘ The Pearl of Africa,” 
as it has been truly called. 

Upon arrival at Mombasa, I was met by the representative of 
my firm, who was a trifle nonplussed at hearing I had brought 
six hundred records with me. He was polite enough at the time 
of our meeting, but, I afterwards learned (from a colleague of 
mine) that he thought me “ rather peculiar.” He expressed 
surprise at my bringing so many records, and said he could have 
understood had I brought, say, fifty to begin with, and when I had 
got tired of these, had another fifty sent out. To have tried to explain 
all the mental torments I had endured in trying to select fifty 
would have been a waste of time. I endeavoured to draw a 
comparison between records and books, and pointed out that 
great authors were read again and again, whenever the mood 
was upon one. This explanation did not, I fear, lessen his opinion 
that I was “ peculiar,” and, looking back upon the difficulties I 
encountered in getting my records from Mombasa to Nairobi, 
I am inclined to agree with him. There were moments, indeed, 
when I thought myself not only “ peculiar,” but raving mad ! 

Customs and transport officials in most countries I have visited 
are difficult, to say the least of it, but never have I encountered 
such incompetence, such utter lack of organisation as I met with 
at Mombasa. It was like Bedlam! Chaos reigned supreme ! 

Two boat trains were due to leave for Nairobi, goods and 
luggage destined for the second train, were lumped higgeldy- 
piggeldy on the first, and vice-versa. Having passed the customs, 
I proceeded to the first train on which my seat had been booked, 
no sooner had I set foot upon the step, than it began to move. 
Imagine my horror! Here was I on the train and my records 
and luggage left on the platform at the mercy of a few gesticulating 
natives. 

Weary of the stupidity I had encountered, I was at a loss to 
know what to do for the best. My colleagues on the train told me 
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not to worry, and that the records and luggage would assuredly 
be put upon the second train. But I was not at all sure that they 
had any real ground for being so sanguine, for I had not 
re-labelled any of the cases with the address of my ultimate 
destination, and all the information they vouchsafed was the 
steamship label reading “‘ Passenger to Mombasa.” 


Wandering into the corridor, weary and agitated, I saw a short, 
red-faced man looking rather important in an official uniform. 
He wore, perched on the end of his nose, a pair of gold-rimmed 
spectacles, his shaggy moustache fluttered angrily in the breeze 
from the open window at which he was standing. The words 
“*'Ticket Inspector ’’ were embroidered elaborately in gold upon 
the lapels of his coat. After excusing myself to him, I explained 
my difficulty. Thrusting his chin forward, the better to peer 
through his spectacles, he gazed at me dubiously and 
“ humphed.” “ Aha,” he said, lowering his head and peering 
over the spectacles, not quite sure as to which view he liked best, 
** A very unwise thing to do.”’ 

My patience was almost at anend. The train was rushing on, 
and every second took me further from the treasures that meant 
so much to me. 

Despite these tribulations, fate came to my aid. The train 
stopped at a small station some ten miles out of Mombasa. Here 
I managed to hire a car to take me back, and as I sped through 
the wild and beautiful scene of rare tropical vegetation, so lush 
and sinister, and all so novel to me, what thoughts rushed through 
my mind! Fears for my records, and the danger of their being 
broken or lost, coupled with the scene and the people I passed, 
their strange and simple habitations, made that journey a colourful 
nightmare I shall never forget. 

Arriving back at Mombasa, I found my records had been 
pushed into a corner, where they might have remained had I 
not returned. My relief at finding them intact fortified me for 
the tedious struggle that ensued with a Goan clerk, who wanted 
to charge such an exorbitant rate to put them on the train I 
felt again frustrated in my endeavours to get them safely housed 
in this land of my exile. The fuss, bother, and excitement that 
these harmless packages caused! Had they contained bombs 
instead of beautiful souvenirs of great voices, I could not have 
felt more humiliated. We finally reached an agreement, and 
after seeing the boxes safely into the goods van, I boarded the 
second train. 

The following morning we arrived at Nairobi, I having spent 
a most uncomfortable night, the train was packed, and my 
compartment having been booked on the previous train, I was 
forced to spend the night on a mattress on the floor of the dining 
saloon. This scant comfort would not have been afforded me, 
had it not been for the kindness of a fellow traveller who made 
arrangements with the steward in Swahili, a tongue of which, 
at that time, I was entirely ignorant. 

Upon exploring the secondhand shops of the town, I found a 
few records that were in my line. These included deletions in 
Red H.M.V. form, of Eames, Schumann-Heink, and Melba, 
also a single-sided Columbia of Nordica in the Indian Tribal 
Song and Mighty lak a Rose. The Nordica was not in my library 
and I was pleased to find it as I consider it a gem. Save for these, 
I have found nothing to date that could be classed as a 
** collector’s ’’ item. 

I was, however, more fortunate at Marseilles, where I found a 
batch of Pathés of the Label type. Litvinne in Sapho and Faust, 
Calvé in Carmen, Marie Thierry, Genevieve Vix, Delmas, 
Marie Delna, Sammarco, Franz and several other “ lesser lights.”’ 
In all forty-seven discs. These were part of a dealer’s stock brand 
new and according to that worthy, not been touched for twenty 
years. 

Nairobi has a broadcasting station about five miles outside the 
town at a place called Kabete. I got into touch with the pro- 
gramme manager, he was interested in my collection, and I 
arranged to give a series of concerts over the air. The first of 
these tcok place on February 8th last, and was, I believe, quite 
successful. —The programme I arranged was a tribute to Mathilde 
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Marchesi, to illustrate her greatness as a teacher. I first played 
Eames, Vissi d’Arte with piano accompaniment, then the 1904 
Caro Nome of Melba, followed by the Addio from Bohéme made 
during her farewell performance to show that even after the years 
between these recordings, Melba was still able to entrance listeners 
with her wonderful singing. 

The “ piéce de resistance’ was to have been the rare Blanche 
Marchesi original Jm Maiennacht; a more perfect rendering of 
this beautiful song cannot be imagined. What an artist Marchesi 
is! Style, tone, and breath control are superb. Why the Gramo- 
phone Company of those days was ever prevailed upon to destroy 
the matrices of Marchesi’s records (even though a hundred 
‘* powerful rivals’ intrigued against this talented singer) is a 
mystery to me. 

Nevertheless, I was not allowed to play this gem because, if 
you please, it was sung in German ! 

Shortly after the War was declared a complaint was telephoned 
to the Broadcasting Company immediately after a record was 
sung in German had been broadcast, the result of which was all 
records sung in the German tongue were put aside, despite the 
anomaly that the orchestral works of the great German masters 
are still a feature of regular broadcasts. 

The great classical songs of Schubert and Brahms (to mention 
only two German composers) are still frequently given in London 
programmes, and in the correspondence to the Radio Times 
there are many requests for more Wagner broadcasts. ‘This has 
not, as far as I am aware, led to any mass arrests in London. 
It is, surely, hard luck on Wagner to make his music “ taboo ”’ 
because he happens to be a great favourite with the Fuhrer! In 
these enlightened days I trust we have no quarrel with the great 
artists of Germany nor with the genius of that country, or any 
other. 

Reluctantly, therefore, the Goldschmidt song was omitted, 
and in its stead I played the I.R.C.C. Sicilian Cart Driver’s Song, 
which, had it followed the Im Maiennacht (as originally planned), 
would have superbly illustrated the quality and thoroughness of 
the Marchesi method. 

The next broadcast is on March roth and on this occasion I 
will reproduce Patti’s Farewell Concert at the Albert Halli on 
December 6th, 1906. Amongst my collection are recordings of 
most of the songs Patti sang on that occasion, with the exception 
of J/ Bacio which she recorded, but never published. (My friend, 
John Barnett, actually heard this recording.) The supporting 
artists to Patti at this concert were Ada Crossley, Ben Davies, 
Sarasate, and Busoni. In my reconstruction I can include the 
tenor, but not, unfortunately, Ada Crossley (my only record of 
this singer, an original Monarch Caro Mio Ben, is so worn that it 
would be unsuitable for the occasion), whose beautiful contralto 
must have contributed largely to the success of that concert. 

I am, however, substituting Kirkby Lunn in Plaisir d’ Amour, a 
beautiful record, but of course much better known than Ada 
Crossley’s recordings. 

In the early days of last year I suggested a similar programme 
to the B.B.C. in London. With the assistance of their sound 
effects it would have been especially interesting and an “ atmos- 
phere,” in the manner of the Scrap Book series, could have been 
created. Evidently the B.B.C. thought otherwise, although they 
were mildly interested at the time, I heard no more of the sug- 
gestion. 

During my three months here I have not met or heard of 
another collector, but there is a chance that these broadcasts may 
put me in touch with others who share some of my enthusiasm 
for the art of fine singing. I feel convinced that this wealth of 
glorious voices will surely create a slight interest among the music 
lovers in Nairobi. 

As for me, far from all my friends who shared so enthusiastically 
this hobby of collecting, I need not here enlarge upon the pleasure 
I now derive from my records. They are more precious to me 
than ever before, and I am able to turn to them as old and 
trusted friends who have always a message of comfort for me in 
my nostalgia ! 
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SOME BEAUTIES OF PROGRAMME MUSIC—II 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


OTES so brief as, in such attenuated days, these must be, 

can take account of only a few salient signs and portents in 
P.M. The constant orchestral word- and situation-painting of 
opera and oratorio must be left aside, choice as much of it is. 
Bach wrote one natty piece of pure P.M., the Caprice on the 
Departure of a Beloved Brother for the wars. This has both 
pictorialism (post-horn fugue, postillions’ whip-crack) and 
suggestion (repeated pleading figure of friends who don’t want 
him to go, a sad chromatic droop of the lamenters, a broken 
‘* Farewell ”’). I see listed but one recording: Victor, 4293, 4. 
The dramatic touches in the Passions (the rending of the Temple 
veil, for instance, the scourging, Peter’s weeping, etc.) will be 
remembered. In the chorale preludes, still much neglected, we 
find some of the most delicate suggestions: a two-note figure for 
grief (or a chromatic rising one) ; a stepwise theme for faith, 
various rhythms for joy, and so on (see the whole laid forth in 
chapter 4 of Grace’s Organ Works of Bach: Novello). Anyone 
who has access to vol. 2 of the Bach Organ Society will find the 
two-note “ grief’? motive sighing through O Lamm Gottes, a 
syncopated figure expressing the Saviour’s exhaustion, in Da 
Jesus an dem Kreuze stund, and a little scalic figure of joy in 
Erschienen ist (Easter). A record of general accessibility is Parlo. 
E11228, Durch Adams Fall, in which the general effect, rather than 
the single elements, produces an effect of deep, even poignant 
sorrow. Christ, unser Herr, zum Jordan kam (Col. 9501) suggests 
the flowing river. Wachet auf, known as Sleepers, wake (H.M.V.., 
DA48o02) suggests the coming of the bridal procession, with 
maidens attending, a la Botticelli (as Parry says, quoting another 
writer). Or, as Grace mentions, it may be that the chorale tune 
is the Church calling to her the wayward world (the other 
theme). Herzlich thut (H.M.V., C1543) adds to a general appeal 
of tenderness the suggestion in the word “ longing,” the music’s 
little breaks being, as it were, sighs of the soul. But all these 
Bachian hints, precious to lovers of these intimate organ pieces, 
are more of the “finger-print”’ type of general response to 
moods than strong picture-painting. So with Gluck’s Dance of the 
Blessed Spirits, from Orpheus, which on every heart-easing ground 
should be a cherished record in each music-lover’s cabinet (Col. 
DX60 ; or, backing a Mozart symphony, H.M.V. D1784). 

It is a pity that we have not recordings of the Handel and 
Haydn illustrative effects in Israel in Egypt (the plagues of flies 
and frogs) and The Creation (the naivety of the animals, and, 
much more imaginatively Chaos, with its extremely advanced 
harmony.) The lack of records of great choral works, outside 
opera, is still rather mournful. 

We can find a record of a curious piece of P.M. from Haydn’s 
Seven Last Words from the Cross, which he wrote, in orchestral 
form, for Cadiz Cathedral in 1785. Later, he made it into a 
choral work, and also placed it among his quartets as Op. 51. 
These slow movements end with an earthquake: not so good as 
the adventurous Chaos. because that had a massive quiet awesome- 
ness, and this has to be presto, con tutta la forza—and the force of a 
quartet is but slight, saw they never so valiantly. The oratorio 
form of the Words is, I see, done by the Tokio Academy of Music, 
and is available on Japanese Col. Album 116. 

Beethoven. The symphony entitled Wellingtons Sieg, oder die 
Schlacht bei Vittoria is recorded (Parlo. E19555, 6). I don’t possess 
it, and remember enough of it not to want to. I should have liked, 
though, to hear those cannon and rifle-fire machines that he 
demanded. ‘Tovey says he “ will neither produce nor describe 
it. A description would be amusing ; but the perky-precious 
reaction against Beethoven is too recent for fun at Beethoven’s 
expense to be permissible now.”’ I don’t think we need be so 
fearful of “‘ placing ” rightly a weak work by a genius. I’ve never 
found that probing for truth destroys either pleasure or reverence ; 
but it is unlikely that the work would give much pleasure to 
ordinary listeners, so thisa§t of programme fever may well go 


without further reference ; as may such rare titled-pieces as that 
excellent Rondo, the Op. 129 Rage over a I ost Penny, which has no 
real programmatic significance. It is in the Beethoven Society’s 
volume 14. Music can do a great many things in relation and 
illustration of a tale. Can it (someone asked) invite you to 
dinner ? No, but it can say what you will get to eat. Try it at 
the piano. 

Many preoccupations kept back the flood of P.M. until the 
nineteenth century: vocal prepossessions, for one thing: you 
could never get far with voices. And in particular, the developed 
orchestra was essential. The eighteenth century was largely 
busy with other matters—developing symphonic forms ; and the 
Romantic impulse—the dramatic, poetry-fertilized new growths 
of the nineteenth century—ensured finally the full release of the 
programme spirit; the old vocal experiments and occasional 
colourings were replaced by Wagnerian voice-cum-orchestra 
theme-weaving, and on the purely instrumental side Berlioz, 
Liszt and Richard Strauss filled all the possible bills. 

The nineteenth century provides every shade and type of P.M., 
from Schumann’s mood- and fancy-pictures (for a good many 
of which the titles were invented only after the music was written), 
to the full dramatic detail of Till or The Accursed Hunter. In the 
twentieth, the fount was failing ; with a few exceptions, such as 
Falstaff, opera had scooped the pool of sensation ; or either mere 
fatigue, or the onset of the age of unfaith, had dried up the old 
pleasure in fancies. The age of machines has oddly few programme 
votaries, and none of them get behind the machine to the poetry 
of its motion or magnitude. 

Of some Romantic beauties let us take samples. 

There is no doubt that Berlioz marches first in the nineteenth 
century procession. My review of the Fantasticis so recent (H.M.V., 
DB.3852-7 set— January) that I need only point to the two kinds 
of suggestion—the lovely classically-founded country music, and 
the rougher realism of the witches’ brewing. The drum-storm is 
the most immediately imitative touch—that and the falling of the 
guillotine’s knife. Possibly a weakness of the work, taken as a 
whole, is its mixture of P.M. impulses, in realism and suggestion. 
Hence, to some, the benefit of making a ballet out of it, and so 
unifying the values by means of action. Herein lies one of the 
problems of the deviser of ballet, who must not only create a 
strong and valid drama, but bring into perspective, without over- 
laying their own values, the various and sometimes disparate P. 
M. elements of the various movements. It is in some ways easier 
to create a Présages out of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony, which is 
less pictorially programmatic than Berlioz. 

Though it is not a separate piece of self-contained P.M., like 
the Hebrides overture, but the prelude to a play, Mendelssohn’s 
M.N.D. overture (H.M.V., C.3004, 5) must be remembered. 
It actually precedes the Berlioz, in time (1826), being written 
before the death of Beethoven, not the least of the remarkable 
things about this exuberant, ideally youthful work; think of 
it—such music at sixteen! He was double that age when he 
wrote the rest of the music for the play: one is reminded of 
Elgar, waving the Wand of Youth in much older age ; but he was 
never quite so Wordsworthianly young as Mendelssohn. The 
themes combine dewy innocence and a sort of inspired craft: 
the fairies, the hunt, the dance, the feminine graces, old uncle 
Tom Bottom and all, are ensnared in the most delicious orchestral 
setting imaginable. The Hebrides (for choice, see Second Review, 
March, 1939, p. 420) excellently stands for its composer’s particular 
expression of the Romantic spirit, with its clarinet breathing 
magic in a few notes, as the seascape wrapt his imagination around 
so richly. My one small regret is that his classical mind did not loose 
its hold of the form a little more, for once ; we are just a trifle con- 
scious of the formal lines, even though they be not tightly tied. The 
beauties of Mendelssohn that fade not at all are the orchestral 
colours. (To be continued.) 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Expert All Range Gramophone, Price £32 10s. 


Specification 


Horn :—Papiere Mache. 

Diameter of Horn Mouth :—36 inches. 

Tone Arm :—Goose Neck Type. 

Total Length of Acoustic Conduit :—11 feet 6 inches (approx.). 
Soundbox :— Tunable Dynamic. 

Pressure on Record :—Adjustable between 2 and 54 ounces (approx.). 
Motor :—Clockwork or Mains Driven (A.C. or D.C.). 

Cabinet to personal choice. 


It is some considerable time since we had an acoustic gramo- 
phone of any type for review, and much longer still since an 
instrument of the Expert All-Range calibre came our way. 


When the first external horn of this type was produced some 
years ago it was the opinion of many at that time that acoustic 
reproduction was almost in its final stage. But how wrong that 
supposition was, has been proved over and over again by sub- 
sequent developments. And these developments have not been 
confined solely to the size of the horn, though it must be admitted 
that extension in the length of the horn and the consequent 
increase in the diameter of the mouth have played an important 
part in the advanced results achieved. Much attention has been 
devoted to the design and the position of the bends, modifications 
have been effected in the design of the tonearm and last, and 
equally important as any other development, has been the 
improvement in soundbox design. It must not be forgotten, that as 
the air column was increased so it became imperative that the 
soundbox extracted as much energy from the record as possible 
in order to “ drive” that column effectively. 


Although the All-Range external horn gramophone was pro- 
duced by Expert Gramophones, Ltd., some time ago, it was then 
not so efficient as the model under review. In basic design the 
two are essentially alike but recent modifications, particularly 
in the construction of the soundbox, have resulted in an all-round 
improvement in tone colour, range and forwardness. 


And this is not the sort of improvement that, to detect, necessi- 
tates concentration on every bar of a well known piece of music. 
From the very first bars one is immediately conscious of the 
improved quality. A change of soundbox, from the new to the 
older form of “‘ Expert Dynamic ” proved this conclusively. 


In particular the tone colour as a whole given by the newer 
type is less lumpy in the bass, there is less horn effect, and in the 
treble register there is an audible increase in range coupled with 
a clarity of detail and a forwardness of tone that, for an acoustic 
gramophone, are really remarkable. Mark you, the instrument 
has not the punch nor the range of the Masterspeaker driven by 
a quality amplifier ; but we were really surprised to hear how 
well the All-Range model came through this unequal and rather 
unfair side-by-side test. 


In the second side of the Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 5 in E 
Minor (H.M.V. C3088) ; or in part 5 of the Liszt Concerto No. 2 
in A Major on Columbia 1.X739, and even in the more ancient 
Ich Liebe Dich sung by Kirsten Flagstad on H.M.V. DA1505, 
and in other picked recordings similar characteristics prevailed ; 
suavity combined with an attack and openness such as we have 
seldom heard from any acoustic gramophone. Indeed, on the 
score of delicacy, we often preferred the acoustic to the electric 
rendering. 


Actually, the illustration accompanying this review, is of an 
Expert Senior gramophone. Imagine this with the horn mouth 
extended until it reaches thirty-six inches in diameter and you 
will have a pretty fair conception of the All-Range model. The 
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. a clarity of detail and a fcrwardness of tone that, for 
an acoustic gramophone, is really remarkable.” 


conduit is designed on similar lines, but in other mechanical 
features, notably the new weight adjuster fitted to the tone arm 
and the soundbox the All-Range is more advanced in design. 


The weight adjuster is a simple affair fitted to the goose-neck 
that permits a variation in pressure on the needle point from 
about two ounces to five ounces. Those non-metallic needle 
users who have experimented with needle-point pressure know 
how valuable such an adjustment can be. Often it makes all the 
difference in the frequency of needle-point breakdowns. 


Of the soundbox we can add little to what has already been 
implied. The whole secret of its success lies in the method of 
corrugating the diaphragm and more particularly in the method 
by which the diaphragm is suspended. It most nearly achieves 
true piston motion any diaphragm one is likely to see in the 
near future. 


The price given at the head of this report refers to the instru- 
ment fitted with either an electric or a clockwork motor. The 
pedestal, which incidentally can be supplied to suit personal 
taste, is an extra which must be paid for. 
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The Double Decca Portable Receiver. 
Price 103 guineas. 


Specification 


Frequency Changer :—Brimar 1A7G Valve. 

I.F. Amplifier :—Brimar 1 N5G Valve. 

Detector and L.F. Amplifier :—Brimar 1 H5G Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :—Brimar 25Z6G Valve. 

A.C. Rectifier :—Brimar 1Q5GT Valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Permanent Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—16-49 ; 200-550 ; 1,000-2,000 metres. 
A.C. Voltage Range :—200-260 ; 50-60 cycles. 

D.C. Voltage Range :—190-250. 

A.C. and D.C. Voltage Range :—110-120. 

Combined All-Dry H.T., L.T. and G.B. Battery :—Eveready No. 3. 
Built-in Aerial and provision for external Aerial and Earth. 


To those whose lot it is to travel a good deal, this portable 
receiver will prove an invaluable companion. 


It is designed to operate either from A.C. or D.C. mains 
supplies or, by the turn of a switch, from a dry battery which 
provides all the necessary current—H.T., L.T. and G.B. Thus, 
in addition to being universal so far as mains current is concerned, 
battery recharging troubles are non-existent. Moreover, the 
battery current consumption is comparatively low, for with 
average use it is claimed that the useful life of the battery is 
approximately 240 hours. 


Although sockets are provided for an external aerial and earth, 
the built-in aerial will provide a satisfactory input for the recep- 
tion of all the principal European stations on the long and medium 
wavebands. Indeed, whatever source of supply is in use, we rate 
the efficiency of the receiver above the average for its type and, 
provided one makes use of the directional properties of the 
built-in aerial by rotating the receiver on its turntable, selectivity 
problems are at a minimum. 


We had no difficulty in receiving well over a score of stations at 
good volume and with negligible interference using the enclosed 
aerial only. By connecting an outside aerial and an earth this 
number was considerably increased. Our main object, however, 
was to explore the short waveband. This, of course, is a different 
proposition altogether, and if one really wants adequate reception 
down here external connections are a virtual necessity. 


At the time, reception conditions were fairly good and we had 
no trouble in locating many Continental and American short- 
wave stations. Background noises were relatively low and 
continuity was satisfactory. 


So far as quality of reproduction in concerned this Double 
Decca gives a splendid account of itself. We are not going to 
pretend that the range is of the same standard as that given by 
larger and more generously designed instruments, but there is 
little doubt that, despite the limitations imposed by the cabinet 
and by the size and type of the loudspeaker employed, the quality 
is eminently satisfactory. ‘The balance between treble and bass is 
splendid for an instrument of this calibre and it is only when 
volume is increased to well above normal (and there is ample 
margin) that discoloration of the lower frequencies becomes really 
apparent. 


Apart from a slight hum when the receiver is connected to an 
electric supply there are no other audible sounds, musical or 
otherwise, by which one can identify the source of current being 


used. 


When one looks back a few years and visualises the cumbersome 
receivers that were meant to be portable, but at their best were only 
transportable, it is really remarkable that within the confines of a 
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. we rate the efficiency above the average for its type. . . 


rectangular cabinet measuring only 14 ins. by 10 ins. by 73 ins. is 
all the equipment necessary for a combined all-mains and battery 
operated superhet such as this Double Decca. 

Truly a universal receiver. 





Voigt. 


Those who attended a recent charity concert given in the 
Newcastle City Hall must have been agreeably surprised at the 
entertainment and the fidelity of the electrical reproduction 
provided. Yes, it was a gramophone concert given by a local 
enthusiast, but it was no ordinary affair. He had the good sense 
to use equipment more than adequate for the occasion and 
consequently there was always a reserve to fall back on if necessary. 


A thirty-watt Wireless World amplifier provided the input to 
four Voigt speakers which were placed to give as wide a distribu- 
tion as possible. Two of the speakers were of the type developed 
for cinema installations and two were of the ordinary domestic 
corner horn type. A special form of lighting effects was arranged 
and varied according to the character of the music being repro- 
duced. 


Amongst the records included were Jussi Bjérling in Marta 
M’ appari Tutt, Amor, the Ruins of Athens, Menuhin playing Dance 
of the Goblins, and Robeson singing Trees. 


The audience was particularly appreciative and had the 
artists been there in person they could hardly have received 
greater ovations. Adequate testimony to the technical and | 
artistic excellence of the concert. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


8 C \ Awarded Silver Medal 
ey * 


we Paris Exhibition 1937 








Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 

THE POPULAR B.C:N. NEEDLE SHARPENER 3/6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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(Continued from page 369) 





FOR 


T= adjustment of the governor spindle bearings and the 
adequate lubrication of governor plate pad mentioned last 
month in connection with spring gramophone motors apply 
equally well to many motors of the electric type. 

To all except synchronous motors, the speed of which is 
governed by the periodicity of the mains (like an electric clock), 
careful adjustment of the end bearings will well repay the time 
it takes. Here, we must add a warning that before one screw of 
the motor board is withdrawn make a point of disconnecting 
the motor entirely from the mains supply. To merely set the 
switch in the “ off”’ position is not enough as you may find out 
if this warning is unheeded. 


Leaks 


Assuming now, that as a result of the attention given, the motor 
is running smoothly and quietly it may be well to examine 
carefully the joint between the neck of the horn and the tonearm. 
Any air leak here will have a deleterious effect on the repro- 
duction. Particularly, will there be some loss in high notes and 
may perhaps result in a backward tone. If a leak is suspected 
it can best be detected by stuffing a large household duster as 
far into the horn mouth as possible so as to make it air tight, 
then blow tobacco smoke in from the tonearm end and immedi- 
ately seal the bore of the tonearm with a cork. Smoke will then 
percolate through any leak that may exist. 

The treatment is to paint this joint or any other leak in the 
horn, with melted beeswax or candle wax. If perchance there 
happens to be a leak in the forward joint of the tonearm then 
there is little one can do except to try and force a rather heavy 
lubricant into the joint. With certain tone arms of the goose 
pattern it is possible to remove the goose neck. In this case a 
little vaseline will do the necessary. If it is possible to force some 
grease into the rear bearing of the tone arm at the juncture of 
the arm and the base this should be done also. A leak at any 
small diameter of the acoustic conduit is far more harmful than 
a leak ten times the size at the open end of the horn. 


The Soundbox 


It is said that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link and 
this may well apply to your gramophone. And no matter how 
well designed and efficient may be the other component parts, 
if the soundbox is of indifferent design judged by modern 
standards or if it is relatively modern and has gone out of adjust- 
ment then much energy may be lost at the very source. There 
may be extraneous buzzings as a soprano makes a determined 
bid for a top C or when a large orchestra rises to a crescendo. 
There may be a reduction in volume or of high notes compared 
with the output and range the instrument was capable of when 
in its prime, or the diaphragm itself may have been inadvertently 
punctured or buckled during the period of semi-retirement. 

Well, all these things can be put right and at little expense or 
trouble, but perhaps we had better leave descriptions of appro- 
priate remedies until next month. 

In the meantime, it may be well to consider whether your 
particular soundbox is of too early a vintage or is in such a condi- 
tion as to warrant the trouble and expense of renovation. 

If such is the case, then a new soundbox will short circuit a 
deal of worry and at relatively low cost. 


( To be continued) 
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Portables 


There is little doubt that present conditions have been largely 
responsible for the increased popularity of the portable radio 
receiver. And what a contrast the modern instruments are to the 
type of portable we knew some years ago. 


Not only are present models smaller, neater and lighter (thanks 
to improvements in valve and loudspeaker design), they are very 
much more efficient and have a markedly better musical character- 
istic. In addition to all this comparatively recent development of 
the combined high-tension, low-tension and grid bias dry battery 
has reduced recharging troubles to a minimum. 


Instruments like the Double Decca (reviewed on another page 
in this issue) are a distinctive type; their adaptability for 
use on either A.C. or D.C. mains or for operation from an all-dry 
battery which is a normal part of the equipment gives them a really 
universal appeal. 


During the past few weeks the harbinger of the new season’s 
models have largely consisted of portable instruments of one type 
or another. His Master’s Voice, Marconiphone and the General 
Electric Company have all announced portables of the “‘ all-dry ” 
type. 


His Master’s Voice 


The new portable model 1403 produced by H.M.V. was made 
available early this month. Unlike some of its predecessors it is a 
superhet incorporating four valves and is designed to cover the 
long and medium wavebands. Notable features are the high 
efficiency, attributable to a new type of frame aerial, the com- 
paratively low current consumption (H.T. averages about 10 m/a 
and L.T. 0.25 amps.) and the provision for the use of a separate 
H.T. battery and a 1} volt. L.T. battery of the bell type. The total 
weight of the 1403 is approximately 21 lbs. It costs £8 10s. 6d. 


Marconiphone 


March 7th was the release date of the new Marconiphone 
portable, Model 891. This, too, claims a new type of built-in 
aerial feeding a four-valve superhet circuit. The speaker is of the 
moving coil type designed specifically for this instrument with a 
view to keeping weight to a minimum and efficiency as high as 
possible. There are only three controls: tuner, wavechange 
switch and volume. The wavelength ranges are 200-565 metres 
and 850-2,000 metres. 


A combined H.T.-L.T. battery provides the necessary current ; 
grid bias is automatically provided thus ensuring that the correct. 
bias is applied whatever the H.T. voltage. 


The external dimensions of the set are: height 10% ins.; 
width, 14} ins.; depth, 72 ins. The price is £8 10s. 6d. 


GEA. 


The new “‘ All-Dry ” battery portable receiver (model BC4141, 
£8 18s. 6d.) produced by the General Electric Company is also 
of the superhet type. It incorporates a built-in aerial and four 
valves feeding a 64 inch moving coil loudspeaker. 


The set is particuarly robust in mechanical design ; the chassis 
is of rather more sturdy construction than is usual in this type of 
receiver and to minimise trouble due to the comparatively rough 
handling usually meted out to portable sets, all the components 
are mounted on rubber shock absorbers. 


As a precaution against making wrong battery connections 
and thus inadvertently applying H.T. to the valve filaments, the 
battery leads are connected to a non-reversible four-pin plug, for 
which an appropriate socket is provided. 
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THE RING ON RECORDS— 


By QUITA CHAVEZ | 


(Some of our readers will remember Peter Latham’s admirable and then comprehensive “ Wagnerians’ Record Library ” which we published 
in THE GRAMOPHONE of September, October, November of 1926, and January, 1927. Since then most of the records he discussed have been 
withdrawn, and while his articles are of permanent value for their critical content, we welcome the following from Miss Chavez, which brings 


the Ring recordings up to date.) 


BEFORE dealing with the various records that can be obtained, 
I suppose the best thing to do is give a concise history of 
Wagner’s mighty Tetralogy. 

Wagner wrote a prose sketch of the Nibelung legend in 1848. 
Between then and 1850 he wrote the poem of Siegfried’s Death ; 
but he saw that he would have to lead up to it with another 
drama, it being essential that the other parts of the Legend should 
be known. Therefore he wrote the poem Young Siegfried in 1851. 
He again found that more dramas would have to be added, so 
the following year he wrote, ‘*‘ Die Walkiire ” and ‘‘ Das Rhein- 
gold.” ‘“‘ Siegfried’s Death” and ‘“‘ Young Siegfried’ were 
revised and renamed “ Gétterd4ammerung ” and “ Siegfried ”’ as 
we know them to-day. 

Although the actual dramas were written in reverse order the 
music was composed in natural sequence. 

Between the years 1852 and 1856, Wagner wrote the whole of 
the Rheingold and Walkiire music. He also started the Siegfried 
music in 1856, but in 1857 after reaching the Forest Scene in 
Act II, he discontinued work on “The Ring” and wrote 
“Tristan”? and ‘“‘ Die Meistersinger,” both of which were 
produced in Munich—‘“ Tristan ” in 1865 and “ Meistersinger ” 
in 1868. 

However, in 1869 he again returned to “ Siegfried ” after he 
had found an enthusiastic patron in Ludwig II of Bavaria, and 
worked continuously until the whole Cycle was completed. 

** Rheingold ” was produced in Munich during September, 
1869, and “‘ Die Walkiire ” at the same theatre in June, 1870. 
‘ Siegfried ®’ and ‘‘ Gétterd4mmerung”’ were not performed 
until 1876, when ‘‘ The Ring ”’ was given complete at Bayreuth 
for the first time in 1876. 

I am now going to set forth the various records I have drawn 
from the H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone and Decca catalogues. 
Readers may find that I have omitted to mention some, and 
should this be so, the reason will be that I do not consider them 
worthy of attention when there are far superior versions to be had. 


Das Rheingold—Opera in One Act—Four Scenes 


Alberich steals the Gold—Dawn over Walhalla and Wotan and 
Loge descend into Nibelheim. H. Fry, N. Walker, A. Fear, 
W. Widdop, etc. H.M.V. D1546. 

Scene IV: The Gods enter Walhalla : 

Friedrich Schorr and Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conductor : 
Blech. H.M.V. D1319. 

Berlin State Opera Orchestra. Parl. E10554. Orchestral with 
Rhine Maidens: Bayreuth Festival Orchestra, conductor: 
von Hoesslin. Col. L2o16. 

Of the above records, those worthy of attention are Schorr’s 
version of The Gods enter Walhalla and H.M.V. D1546. I have 
mentioned the latter, not on its merits as a recording, but 
because it is the only version of these parts of the opera that is 
available, and it contains perhaps the most descriptive portions 
of the score. Solely as a recording it is not particularly praise- 
worthy, too much prominence being given to the voices. 


Die Walkiire—Opera in Three Acts 


Act I: Complete recording by Lehmann, Melchior, List 
and the Vienna Philharmonic, conductor: Bruno Walter. 
H.M.V. DB2636-43. (Album 237). Miscellaneous: Prelude and 
The Sword gleams in the firelight—Walter Widdop and London 
Symphony Orchestra, conductor: Coates. H.M.V. D1320: 
Sieglinde comes to Siegmund—Widdop and Ljungberg. H.M.V. 
D1321: The Love Duet—Widdop and Ljungberg. H.M.V. 


D1322: Siegmund draws the Sword from the Tree—Widdop 
and Ljungberg. H.M.V. D1323: There are two splendid 
Telefunken recordings of the latter part of this Act including 
Siegmund’s “Spring Song” on SKBo2047 and SKBo2048. 
The two singers are Franz Vélker and Maria Miiller. The former 
gives some of the most perfect tenor singing that is ever likely to 
be heard. Other records which may be mentioned are Parl. 
R1703 and R1704. On the former is Siegmund’s “‘ Spring Song ”’ 
and Sieglinde’s “‘ Du bist der Lenz,”’ and the latter contains a 
further part of the Duet including the episode where Siegmund 
draws the Sword from the tree. The singers are Elizabeth 
Friedrich and Karl Hartmann. 

Of course, if it is possible, the Wagnerian who is anxious to 
get records from this Act should naturally buy the complete 
recording. This is by far the best piece of Wagnerian recording 
that has been done and nobody could fail to be satisfied with 
it. To those who cannot go this far, I personally would recom- 
mend the two Telefunken records which are beautifully recorded. 
The Widdop—Ljungberg records are not so satisfactory, although 
it must be said that for the time the recording is remarkably 
good. 

Act II: Virtually complete recording by Martha Fuchs, 
Lotte Lehmann, Hans Hotter, Melchior and List, with the Vienna 
Philharmonic and Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Bruno 
Walter and Bruno Siedler-Winkler. H.M.V. D.B.3719-28. 
(Album 336). 

Here is another magnificent Wagnerian recording, which 
should find a home in every Wagnerian’s library of recorded 
music. Parts of this set were recorded in Vienna at the same time 
as the first Act already mentioned, and the rest in Berlin when 
Melchior was appearing there. However, as the general standard 
is so high it does not form a very serious draw back. 

Hotter, the Wotan, sings remarkably well, and displays a 
voice of considerable power, easily produced in all its registers. 
Added to this he has a fine sense of the dramatic. Fuchs earned 
quite a reputation when she came over to London with the 
Dresden Company in 1936, and although she has never essayed 
Wagnerian roles in this country she has sung Briinnhilde and 
Isolde at Bayreuth with great success. I myself must confess 
that I had doubts as to whether she would be able to cope with 
such a part as Briinnhilde, for although she is a great artist and 
uses her voice exquisitely, it is not a heroic one. However, after 
listening to her records I found my doubts quite dispelled. Her 
** Battle Cry,”’ whilst lacking Leider’s boldness and lustre, comes 
over very well, and her noble singing in the “‘ Todesverkiindigung * 
scene is really profoundly moving. Throughout the whole set 
of records there is little evidence of strain on the top notes, and 
I for one welcome her as a worthy successor to Frida Leider. 

That great Sieglinde Lotte Lehmann still leaves a lasting im- 
pression, and it is certainly doubtful whether we shall ever hear 
anybody to equal her. Melchior is in good voice and gives his 
usual reliable performance as Siegmund, whilst List sings 
Hunding’s few bars more than commendably. The orchestras 
under their conductors play with verve and brilliance, and it 
should be mentioned that the balance achieved between singers 
and orchestra is well nigh perfect. 


Miscellaneous 


Introduction: Wotan bids Briinnhilde shield Siegmund in 
the coming fight—Schorr and Leider. H.M.V.D1323: Wotan 
tells Brinnhilde of the Ring and Wotan orders Briinnhilde not 
to shield Siegmund—Schorr and Leider. H.M.V. D1324. 
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Siegmund and Sieglinde reach the mountain pass and Sieglinde 
is tormented with dread—Widdop and Ljungberg. H.M.V. 
D1325. Briinnhilde appears before Siegmund—Austral and 
Widdop. H.M.V. D1326. Siegmund refuses to follow Briinnhilde 
—Austral and Widdop. H.M.V. D1326. Briinnhilde promises 
to aid Siegmund—dAustral and Widdop. H.M.V. D1327. 
Siegmund challenges Hunding—Trenton and Widdop. H.M.V. 
D1328. The Combat: Siegmund is slain—Ljungberg, Austral, 
Widdop. H.M.V. D1329. 

All the ab we records are contained in Album No. 47. As I 
said with regard to the Widdop-Ljungberg records, the recording 
is remarkably cood for the time. Those well worth having are 
the Leider-Scherr duets. They show this great pair at their 
best, and set an example for all time as to how Briinnhilde and 
Wotan should be sung. They are perhaps the best of the selection. 
H.M.V. D1325 is also well worth buying and the string and wood- 
wind passages are extremely well recorded. Ljungberg sings 
well, and gives a poignant rendering of the fear-stricken Sieglinde. 

There are some Parlophone recordings of the Briinnhilde-Sieg- 
mund scene on E11257-8 by Baumer and Pistor. : 


Act III: The Ride of the Valkyries (with Valkyries)—Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra, conductor: Leo Blech. H.M.V. D1329: 
Bayreuth Festival Orchestra, conductor: von Hoesslin. Col. 


L2017. 
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The Ride of the Valkyries (orchestral only): Symphony 
Orchestra, conductor: Coates. H.M.V. D1815: New Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, conductor: Wood. Col. L1g94: Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra. Parl. E11077. Briinnhilde gives Sieglinde the 
broken Sword—Leider and Ljungberg. H.M.V. D1327. Wotan 
pronounces Briinnhilde’s fate and Wotan explains his decree— 
Schorr and Leider. H.M.V. D1330. Briinnhilde pleads with 
Wotan and Brinnhilde implores the protection of the Fire— 
Schorr and Leider. H.M.V. D1331. Wotan’s Farewe'l and the 
Fire Music—Schorr. H.M.V. D1332-3. 

Of the “‘ Ride ” records, the best is H.M.V. D1329. Leo Blech 
gives an extremely stirring reading of this music, and the recording 
is good, although it could be a little more forward. H.M.V. 
D1330-3 are all excellent. As regards singing, D1327 is likewise 
worth having and Leider’s handling of Briinnhilde’s music posi- 
tively thrilling. However, for some reason or other the recording 
itself is nothing like as loud or forward as the others and the 
orchestra is thin and distant. 

There are three other ‘‘ Farewells ’’ that should be mentioned. 
Bockelmann’s on H.M.V. C2179, Kipnis on H.M.V. D1225. 
Bockelmann’s version is good value for the money and although 
the Fire Music is cut it is worth getting this record to hear Bockel- 
mann’s splendid voice. It may, however, be rather too loud for 
some tastes, and is not easy to play with fibres. There is likewise 
plenty of power in the Kipnis version. 
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Birmingham Gramophone Circle 


The Secretary, E. C. Instone, is now on active service and during 
his absence interested readers are earnestly invited to communicate 
with his home address, 563, Warwick Road, Solihull, enclosing stamped 
envelope, on receipt of which a list of similarly interested gramophonists 
will be forwarded with much pleasure. 


The Cape Recorded Music Society 


Two very successful meetings which took place during January. 
The first on January roth, was in the hands of Mr. S. Goldstein. “World 
Famous Arias from Operas, sung by world famous Singers,” was his 
subject. For nearly two and a half hours we were delighted with 
hearing such great artists as: Patti, Zenatello, Farrar, Martinelli, 
Caruso and Chaliapin, to name only a few. 

“Rare and unusual Records ” was the title of our second meeting, 
which took place on January 24th. This programme was presented by 
Miss Ethel Noach (record librarian of the S.A. Broadcasting Corp.). 
The selections ranged from a 38-year-old recording of a piano solo 
composed and played by Saint-Saéns and Melba’s farewell song and 
speech at Covent Garden in 1928. The older members of the audience 
were stirred by memories of the days when Caruso and Melba, Ysaye 
and Pachmann, Battistini and Chaliapin held the stage, while the 
younger ones caught a glimpse of that vanished golden age of music. 


Chelmsford Gramophone Society 


Contrast was the keynote in an excellent programme given by 
Mr. Rogers at the sixth meeting. Elgar’s Enigma Variations were 


followed by three Slavonic Dances by Dvorak and the Sistine Choir 
in a Palestrina record. At the seventh meeting a large gathering fully 
enjoyed a “ Concert in Promenade Style ”’ arranged by Mr. Stokes. 
The main work was Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto, the programme ending 
with ‘‘ Fantasia of British Sea Songs,” arranged by Sir Henry Wood. 
Despite present conditions the Society is growing and is now holding 
regular fortnightly meetings. The Hon. Secretary is Mr. R. ‘Thorogood 
of Monkhams Lodge, Danbury, Chelmsford, who will be glad to give 
full particulars. 


Cheltenham Gramophone Society 


' The Beethoven programme by Mr. Lloyd consisted of two Sym- 
phonies, the 1st (Toscanini) and 8th (Koussevitsky), the 4th Concerto 
(Gieseking) and the “ Moonlight” Sonata (Backhaus)—a glorious 
feast indeed ! 

Mr. Yeends’ “‘ Voices—Past and Present”? was a comprehensive 
survey of the recorded voice from Scotti and Destinnn to Gigli and 
Crooks. The next evening was devoted to Chamber Music and included 
the Haydn “ Emperor ” Quartet and Beethoven’s Op. 90 Sonata— 
both Society issues. April meeting—roth. Miscellaneous programme. 


Deal Gramophone Society 


This Society continues to make great headway. Mr. Wheldon’s 
recital, based mainly on César Franck recordings, was much enjoyed ; 
and Mr. Stones gave a Delius evening which included the rarely-heard 
*“* Paris,” and other works from the Delius Society Albums. 

April meetings: 1st; 15th; and 29th. Full particulars from Mr. 
H. R. Mainwood, Public Library, Park Street, Deal, Kent. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


Sibelius’ 5th Symphony (Koussevitsky and Boston Symphony 
Orchestra) was the outstanding item of our programme of New Issues 
on February 16th, and all present were gripped by the power of this 
great work. 

On March 2nd, Mr. Camp presented a programme of vocal records, 
leaving out opera for a change, and concentrating on lieder and oratorio. 
Many famous lieder singers were represented, including Hiisch, Erb, 
Slezak and Elizabeth Schumann. 

April Meetings : 12th at 8 p.m., and 27th at 3 p.m. (Chopin-Beethoven 
programme). 


Durban Gramophone Society 


The first meeting of the new season, after the summer holidays, was 
held at the Girls’ College on Wednesday evening, February 14th. The 
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programme was presented by Mr. F. H. Fairburn and opened with the 
Menuhin-Enesco recording of Bach’s Double Violin Concerto; an 
followed by the Schnabel recording of Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Recitals have been given by Mr. Carter and Mr. Sellars. Mr. 
Carter presented ‘‘Some Gems of Chamber Music” and “ Three 
Musical Pictures.” Mr. Sellars’ programme included Kreisler’s record- 
ing of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto and Brahms’ Third Symphony. 

Future programmes will include Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto, 
Haydn’s 101st Symphony, Sibelius’ First Symphony and a Gilbert 
and Sullivan operetta. Details of the Society may be had from Mr. 
G. Carter, 86 Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


Miss Gladys Watkins’ attractive miscellaneous programme at the 
March meeting included the Andante from Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto (Brosa), songs and arias by Chaliapin, Elizabeth Schumann 
and Conchita Supervia, and a Handel Oboe Concerto (Leon Goossens). 

Next meeting.—April 4th. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


The meeting on Feb. 19th was very enjoyable—first we had Mr. 
Carter’s ‘‘ Music of the Orient”? and then ‘“‘ Music of the Ballet ”’ 
presented by Mr. Meadows. The oriental records, examples from Bali, 
Japan and China were certainly highly interesting. The ballet music 
was greatly enjoyed, particularly Boccherini’s ‘* Scuola di Ballo.” 

Mr. Roy Taylor gave us a programme of the music of Rimsky- 
Korsakov on March 4th. “ Scheherazade and “* Cappriccio Espagnole ” 
were much appreciated. We were very fortunate in having such an 
eminent and busy person to talk to us. 


Manchester Gramophone Society 


A splendid recital was given by Mr. N. Ancill on March goth on 
‘** Musical Appreciation,’”’ embodying in it his own musical pilgrimage. 
The story of his evolution from Chu Chin Chow to Tchaikovsky, 
Mozart, Dvorak, and other masters, was very human and illuminating, 
and was illustrated with some fine records, notably the Romeo and 
Juliet Fantasie, and Anderson’s “ Softly awakes my heart.”” Mr. Ancill’s 
brief notes showed intense love of music and a rare knowledge of 
recordings, coupled with a gift of humour. The last recital will be 
given on April 6th, until we re-open in September. 
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North-West London Gramophone Society 


Mr. Brindley Clark’s recital was entitled ‘‘ Saturday Night at the 
Proms,” commencing with Tchaikovsky’s Overture ‘“‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” followed by the Rachmaninov 3rd Concerto, Beethoven 5th 
Symphony, and of course the Fantasia on Sea Songs. ‘The Symphony 
aroused a storm of discussion, as it was the Toscanini recording, and the 
minority averred that it was a bad interpretation. Anyone else who 
has heard this recording is invited to write to the Secretary (Miss I. H. 
Matthews, 146 Fellows Road, N.W.3.) who would like to know what 
others think. General meeting and social on the 5th. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


Mr. H. E. Spencer, our President, gave the complete H.M.V. record- 
ing of “ Patience,” with George Baker as Bunthorne and Winifred 
Lawson as the ideal Patience. 

Miss Joan Stroud’s Bach programme dealt with the Céthen period. 
The works heard were 3rd Suite in D (Busch) ; Piano Concerto in D 
minor (Fischer) ; Double Violin Concerto (Menuhin afd Enesco) ; 
and 3rd Brandenburg Concerto (Fiirtwangler). This exhilarating music 
must have converted all who complain that Bach is “ dull.” 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 


Mr. H. M. L. Brook presented “‘ Mosaic,” a selection of recordings 
illustrative of some of the pleasures and enjoyments culled from Miss 
Macaulay’s ** Minor Pleasures of Life.” The recital included Goldmark’s 
“In Spring ”’ Overture, Respighi’s “‘ Fountains of Rome,’’ Handel’s 
** Fireworks Music ” and “ Alcina ”’ Ballet, and Sibelius’ ‘‘ Oceanides.”’ 

The early March recital, devoted to the Music of Richard Strauss, 
was given by Mr. P. Robinson and included the two tone-poems “* Don 
Juan” and “ Till Eulenspiegel,” a selection of lieder, and operatic 
excerpts from “ Ariadne auf Naxos” and “ Salome.” 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


On the 11th April we are to have the long promised Delius programme 
to be given by Mr. J. A. Clements. Quite a few new members have 
joined the Society, and it is hoped that some of these can be persuaded 
to give recitals in the near future. One of these newcomers, Mr. R. 
Frith, is booked for April 29th. 

The absence of Chamber Music in the Society’s programmes was 
recently remarked upon : it is hoped that this will be remedied before 
very long. At any rate there is no shortage of such records in the 
Society. Information from the Sec., 239, Park Lane, N.17. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(Ali letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, ‘THE GRAMOPHONE, 


49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 


an answer or the return of the manuscript ts desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does 
not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


The Art of Kraft 
To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 


We have enjoyed for so many years W.R.A.’s sane and stimulat- 
ing reviews and articles that one cannot in decency write the 
blistering protest that the title of his Second Review of the Haydn 
Cello Concerto in the March number really deserves. Perhaps 
it is unwise to be indignant about it, as it may be one of W.R.A.’s 
little jokes. . . . Even the B.B.C., if I remember rightly, after 
a few months of Kraft, returned to the old familiar title shortly 
before the war. : 

Even if we now know that Haydn did not write the work (is 
this proved beyond a doubt?), the information is interesting, but 
it will still be the Haydn Cello Concerto. We know that not much, 
if any, of Mozart’s Twelfth Mass is by that composer, but do we 
know the work by any other name ? If it were proved hat 
Shakespeare was someone else would anyone bother about it ? 
Surely it is sufficient to acknowledge the industry of the learned 
dissenter and leave it at that. 

The Concerto might very well have been written by Haydn. 
it is slight, perhaps, but sunny and genial enough for the master 


himself. I do not suggest that Kraft should be suppressed ; he can 

figure in programme notes and reference books with his learned 

discoverer, but it is absurd to announce a work by Kraft and 

then play the well-known Haydn. No. Hands off Haydn, Mr. 
Anderson... . 

Yours faithfully, 

Belfast. F. W. LEONARD. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch 
To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 


I have read with interest Mr. Meadmore’s article on my 
friend Benno Moiseiwitsch in your issue last month, but am 
surprised to find myself figuring as a doubtful hero in an episode 
during one of his recordings at Hayes. As a matter of fact I 
have never been to Hayes with Moiseiwitsch for recording or 
anything else. Possibly his memory is confused for I did go with 
him once to turn over the pages for him when recording a Chopin 
Impromptu, I think it was, at Small Queen’s Hall. The Manager 
warned me with a catalogue of “‘ Must Nots,”—you must not 
speak, you must not cough, you must not sneeze, you must not 
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move your chair, you must not rustle the leaves of the music, and 
so on. These injunctions were carefully obeyed. Two recordings 
were rejected for some little technical flaw in each, but the third 
was successful and was duly published. The awe-inspiring red 
light went out in perfect silence. 

Wimbledon, S.W.19. Percy A. BULL. 

Deletions 
To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 

May I raise a plea that the recording companies will, during 
the present unsettled times, refrain from their usual practice of with- 
drawing certain recordings each year—or at least that they will 
retain the matrices with a view to re-issue after the war. 

My own collection has been built up painstakingly over a 
number of years, and my pocket has never been able to keep 
pace with my enthusiasm. With a particular partiality for 
Mozart it will be easily understood that in the last few months 
the recording companies have leapt ahead of me. 

Now I and many more in like situation are faced with the 
realisation that in a matter of months we shall, by reason of 
serving in the Forces, be forced to abandon all hope of acquiring 
further works. 

Are we then to be robbed by fate of what we may consider 
our rightful inheritance, or will the companies take steps to 
provide for our post-war appetite ? 

Orpington, Kent. E. PARKER. 


Recordings Wanted 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

In sending along this letter I am hoping it will receive your 
endorsement and eventually come to the notice of the various 
recording companies. 

Admittedly this is war time, but from all accounts the demand 
for records is ever increasing. ‘This is really not surprising for, 
although broadcasts of serious music have grown in quantity 
recently, the quality of the reception, in some parts of the country, 
is ghastly and the only consolation, the gramophone. 

Below I give a list of works I think in need of recording or 
re-recording, with my reasons for thinking so. 

Brahms. Symphony No. 2 in D, preferably by Bruno Walter, 
to complete his recordings of the “ four.”” The Beecham version, 
with the London Philharmonic Orchestra, whilst being an 
excellent performance, the recording is to my mind “ boxed.” 
(In other words, practically no reverberation, no atmosphere, 
and so, no reality.) 

Tchaikovsky. Piano Concerto No. 2 in G major. Moisei- 
witsch is playing this work quite often and it always ‘‘ goes down”’ 
well with his audiences. I’m certain he would make an excellent 
** job ” of it. 

And lastly my biggest grouse, the apparent neglect of 
Rachmaninov, both as composer and pianist. I think it can be 
taken for granted that he is one of the three greatest of the older 
composers now alive. Sibelius and Richard Strauss have both 
been very well recorded, nothing like the same amount is recorded 
of Rachmaninov. 

(a) Concerto No. 1 in F sharp minor. Moiseiwitsch played 
this at a “‘ prom.” last season, beside other performances, and 
it was received with great enthusiasm. 

(b) Concerto No. 2 in C minor. A re-recording by the com- 
poser is badly needed. 

(c) Concerto No. 3 in D minor. According to H.M.V.’s 
** Recorded Music’”’ the composer has already recorded this 
with the London Symphony Orchestra actually, of course, it is 
Horowitz but I wish H.M.V. would adjust their catalogue 
without altering it. (If you can understand that.) 

(d) Concerto No. 4 in G minor. Preferably the composer, but 
if he cannot be persuaded I’m sure Moiseiwitsch could. 

(e) The two Piano Sonatas. Cyril Smith played the second 
of these two great works recently most magnificently. 

(f) Preludes and Etudes Tableaux. Played by Rachmaninov, 
or failing the composer, Eileen Joyce, Cyril Smith, or Moiseiwitsch. 
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(g) “ The Bells.” The composer’s favourite work and cer- 
tainly one of the loveliest works ever written. 

(h) Finally the Symphony No. 3 in A minor. Many people 
have written you requesting this magnificent work to be made 
available in recorded form. I heartily endorse their requests 
and suggest Beecham and the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(who gave the first performance in this country) would do it 
wonderfully. 

If the gramophone companies don’t think they could put these 
works in their catalogues how about a “ Rachmaninov Society?”’ 

Anyway, very many thanks for THE GRAMOPHONE, it is most 
interesting and always helpful. 

Lincoln. CyriL SCUFFHAM. 


A Note from Canada 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

In Italy Giuseppe Lugo is regarded as the greatest interpreter 
of Giacomo Puccini ; his Rodolfo or Mario Cavaradossi is even 
preferred to Beniamino Gigli; his prince Calaf (Turandot) 
would have greatly pleased the composer himself. En passant, 
may I add that Galliano Masini is also an excellent exponent of 
this uneasy part. Although a beloved artist of the Polydor 
Company I believe that Giuseppe Lugo is a rather neglected one. 

Mariano Stabile, a truly great baritone! I have never been 
able to solve the inattention which was about this fine Mozartean 
singer. As a sensitive artist Mariano Stabile is far superior to 
Beniamo Gigli and even Tito Schipa. At Glyndebourne he has 
been acclaimed the greatest stylist in the world of opera. Why 
not replace the old Columbia set of Jl Barbiere di Siviglia with an 
outstanding cast comprising Toti dal Monte as Rosina, Tito 
Schipa as the Count of Almaviva, Mariano Stabile as Figaro, 
Salvatore Baccaloni as Bartolo and Antonio Gelli as Don Basilio ? 

May I suggest, too, that the Gramophone company should 
substitute a new complete recording of Cavalleria Rusticana ? 
Ebe Stignani is known as the best available Santuzza. Beniamino 
Gigli is a fine Turiddu. Giovanni Inghilleri is a well-known Alfio. 
It would be one way of celebrating the 50th anniversary of this 
charming little work. 

From Italy Ill swing to Finland (the beloved one of Jan 
Sibelius) and Sweden. 

Would it not be a matter of great rejoicing for the music lover 
to possess a song cycle of that great lieder master, Yrjo Kilpinen, 
sung by the admirable Finnish artist, Aulikki Rautawaara ? 

Jussi Bjérling is undoubtedly the star of the Stockholm Royal 
Opera House. Eide Noréna, as well as Gertrude Wettergren. 
is a beloved partner of the young Swedish tenor. I suggest a 
French gala evening at the famous Scandinavian lyric theatre. 

Carmen (G. Bizet): Parle-moi de ma mére, Qui sait quel demon 
(Pt. 1 and 2) Eide Noréna-Jussi Bjérling ; Air de la fleur, Jussi 
Bjorling ; Je dis que rien ne m’épouvante, Eide Noréna ; C’est toi! 
crest moi! (Pt. 1 and 2) Gertrude Wettergren-Jussi Bjérling ; 
Faust (C. Gounod): Salut, demeure chaste et pure, Jussi Bjérling ; 
Air des Bijoux, Eide Noréna; Jl se fait tard . . .O nuit d’amour 
(Pt. 1 and 2) Eide Noréna-Jussi Bjérling ; Le roi d’Ys (E. Lalo) : 
Aubade: Vainement, ma bien-aimée, Jussi Bjérling ; A /’autel !’allais 
rayonnant, Eide Noréna-Jussi Bjérling ; Manon (J. Massenct) : 
Le réve, Jussi Bjérling ; Ah! fuyez, douce image, Jussi Bjérling ; 
Duo de St. Sulpice (Pt. 1 and 2) Eide Noréna-Jussi Bjorling ; 
Werther (J. Massenet): Air des lettres (Pt. 1 and 2) Gertrude 
Wettergren ; Lied d’Ossian (complete version), Gertrude 
Wettergren-Jussi Bjérling ; Mignon (A. Thomas): Connais-tu 
le pays? Gertrude Wettergren ; Je suis Titania la blonde, Eide 
Noréna ; Elle ne croyait pas, Jussi Bjorling ; orchestral accompani- 
ment by the orchestra of the Royal Opera House (Stockholm) 
under the baton of Nils Grevilius. 

This album would be very interesting and is much needed as 
the French opera répertoire is badly neglected. I’m not greedy 
but I like a lot. 

A good old Frenchman, 
ARMAND RocER LEPINE. 
Montreal, Canada. 
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